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For the Love of Learning—Rebecca Reyher 
Foundation Builders—By Charles E. Dearnley 





THE NEW SMITH-CORONA PACEMAKER! 


Look at these PACEMAKER features! 


See the new Pacemaker — biggest office typewriter bar- 
gain ever—now on display at your local Smith-Corona 
dealer's! Modern and smart-looking, the new Pacemaker 
is a welcome addition to any office. Rugged and sturdy, 
with all-around steel frame construction, the new Pace- 
maker is made to give year after year of faithful, fault- 
vith a light, comfortable 
touch, the new Pacemaker gives clean, crisp correspond- 


ls of inexperienced or part-time typ- 


less service. Quiet and speedy 


ence even at the han 
ists! Note the many features of the new Pacemaker—then 
visit your Smith-Corona dealer fo 


stration of this low-priced, full-s 


a dramatic demon- 
ize typewrite! bargain! 


Quickset Margins — Quickly set with a flick of the finger! 
Flick-Set Tabulation — Set or clear stops easily, instantly! 
Customstyled Keyboard — Speed, ease, no waste motion! 
Half-Spacing — Easiest, simplest method of error control! 


Full-Width Tabulation — Saves you time in correspondence! 


SMITH-CORONA 


SYRACUSE 1 NEW YORK 
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4 Letter of Appreciation 

Fro Max BURCHARD 

ting Mayor 

n, Tennessee 
ire deeply grateful to you for fea- 
two of our Martin boys in the 
ROTARIAN. The 
Valley 
portrayed 


issue of THE 
Brooks and Wayne at 
by Elliott McCleary, 
sting events during the Scout Jam- 


ber 


that it is an honor for Martin 
it of 52,000 Boy Scouts, Wayne 
and Brooks Crockett were 
is subjects for the 


se- 
article. We, 
that we are fortunate in having 
outstanding our commu- 
[t encouraging to these boys and 
to receive recognition for the fine 
of true American boyhood that 

ys display. this 
time so much 

is given to delin- 


boys in 


Espec ially is 
like this when 
teen-age 
accept this letter of apprecia- 
the citizens of Martin 


Vade It in 80 at 80 


Reports BURWELL M. Aspsortt, Rotarian 
Artist 

n Cleveland, Ohio 

E. Burt, 85-year-old 
Michigan, sl 
a caption in 
for Au Rotary Club 

yn-Middlefield hio, is Hugh 

of 80 very 

29 he shot 

1 days Jater 


Rotarian 
golf in “the 
ain THE 


oots 


sonra 


who reached the age 
this veatr r 
18 } Some 


oles. 


with 


the young fello , doesn’t 


Re: Rotary in Southeast Asia 
R. A. Cessrorp, Rota 
oholic-Beverage Manufacturer 

Lumpur, Federation of Malaya 

1 appear that the party held 

29 by the Rotary Club of Kuala 

capital of the new Independent 

ion of Malaya, made history, not 

Rotary circles but also in diplo- 

rcles [see Rotary at the Top in 

THE Rotarian for Octo- 


rian 


isia, 


tions were issued to the very 
guests from all over the 
ho were attending our Merdeka 
and the C indeed 
ind gratified by the great num- 

ch guests who accepted its in- 
The Club’s Sergeant at Arms 
the names titles of the 
lests over a microphone and 
\ustin, Acting President; my 
in; and I, as the representative 
International, stood in the 

ng line for nearly three-quarters 
uur. We felt almost dizzy as we 
Excellencies” India, The 
ids, New Zea the U.S.A., 
Fiji, Pakistan, Canada, Indone- 
tralia, South Africa, 


ished 


ions, ub 


was 


ind 


from 


and, 
Ceylon, 
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Are your 
dollars 
loafing 
on the 


job? 


The trouble with money is: it’s lazy. 
Left te its own devices, it will do only 
what you make it do — nothing more. 
So grasp that part of it left over after 
your living expenses and emergencies 
are provided for — and put it to work to 
bring you extra income. 

One way to do this is by owning common 
stock or bonds. 


Look what can happen 

Common stock can pay you dividends 
in the years to come, giving you income 
from other sources than your job. If the 
company grows, the value of your stock 
"an grow—because stock makes you part- 
owner of a company. 
When you own the usual kind of bond, 
the company promises to pay you a fixed 
income, and on a specified date to pay 
back the face value of the bond. 


But first... 

Before you invest a penny, always get 
the facts. Never depend on tips or 
rumors. A company may not pay a divi- 
dend or interest, may lose ground to 
competition. 

So look for good companies with bright 
prospects. And remember, share owner- 
ship can help you keep pace with rising 
prices. 

There are a lot of stocks with 
lent records. For example, more than 300 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
have paid a dividend every year from 25 
to 109 years. We've listed them in a 
wonderfully useful booklet “DIVIDENDS 
OVER THE YEARS.” It shows which have 
paid 5 to 6 per cent at recent prices... 
which have increased dividends over the 
past ten years... and much more. It also 
describes the Monthly Investment Plan, 
through which you can buy stock in some 
of America’s most famous companies 


excel- 


for as little as $40 every three months, 
up to $1,000 a month. More than 8% 
million people own stock—and two out of 
three have incomes under $7500 a year. 


Helpful free Booklet 

Make it a point to get acquainted with a 
nearby broker. Make sure he’s with a 
Member Firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Ask him for the booklet 
and for his advice. He’ll be glad to share 
his knowledge with you, help you plan a 
sensible investment program — perhaps 
advising bonds instead of stocks. And 
from time to time you can ask him to 
review your securities with you. There’s 
no charge for this service. 

Or send the coupon. Put your extra in- 
come to work to earn more income—now. 


Members 


New York Stock 
Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under 
New York Stock Exchange in the stock broker section 
of your classified telephone directory 


| Otitett anne 


Send for new free booklet. 
your local 
Exchange, 
Exchange, Dept. D4-7 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 


Mail to | 
| 
| 
| 
| 

THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Member Firm of the Stock 
or to the New York Stock 
P. O. Box 252, 


stock investment.” 


NAME__ 





ADDRESS___ 


BROKER, IF ANY 
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OWN A LAUNDROMAT 
COIN-OPERATED LAUNDRY STORE! 


Manage in a few hours a week! 


The coin-operated, completely unat- 
tended Westinghouse Laundromat® 
equipped laundry store provides a 
proved way to increase your income 
$4000 to $8000 a year. It requires 
only a few hours of management time 
a week. 


Briefly, here's what it is: 


4 A coin-operated laundry store re- 
quires no attendants... all equipment 
is coin-metered and operated by cus- 
tomers as easily as soft drink vending 
machines. 


A coin-operated laundry store is often 
open 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Profits are realized during night and 
weekend hours when other laundries 
are closed. 


Here's why they're successful: 


Being open day and night... and all 
weekend long, these stores provide a 
necessary modern convenience for 
bachelors, career girls, students and 
working families who can only do 
laundry during hours when regular 
laundry stores are closed 


2 Coin-operated laundry stores enable 
the housewife to save almost 50% on 
her weekly laundry bill. She can do 
her laundry chores faster, cheaper, 
and better than she can at home or by 
using other laundry services 


Here's what it does for you: 


Because it takes so little of your time, 
it does not interfere with your regular 
business or job. 

2 Depreciation of equipment for tax 
purposes is rapid and within a rela 
tively short period, you own a going 
depression-proof business that 
actually runs itself 


We offer advice, store planning, training 
and advertising. We will finance up to 
80% of the necessary equipment. In the 
last 10 years, we have helped establish 
over 6,000 laundry stores have assisted 
over 6,000 men and women to own their 
own profitable business in their own com 
munities. 


you CAnw BE SURE... iF wsWestinghouse 


CALL, WIRE OR WRITE 


ALD, Inc. 


3549 N. Clark St., Chicago 13, II! 
8202 Chancellor Row, Dallas, Texas 
7402 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Colif 
69-37th Ave., San Mateo, Calif 
The Prudential Bidg., Room 1704, Jacksonville 7, Fla 
15757 Wyoming, Detroit 38, Mich 
ALD New York, Inc., 511 W. Coldspring Lone 
Baltimore 10, Md 
ALD New York, Inc., 10-32 47th Rood 
Long Islond City 1, N.Y 
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Italy, Thailand, France, Japan, Centra 
Africa, Cambodia, Germany, Iran, Bor- 
neo, the Sudan, Belgium, The Philip- 
pines, Morocco, Iraq, 
United Kingdom. 

Nor were distinguished guests from 
the Federation lacking, Our “reception 
line” welcomed the Honorable the Chief 
Minister of Singapore and Their High- 
nesses the Rulers of the Malay States 
and culminated in the arrival of Their 
Majesties the Yang di Pertuan Agong 
and the Raja Permaisuri Agong of the 
Federation of Malaya. : 

\ particular high light for us was 


burma, and the 


that we were enabled to be among the 
very first to welcome two very gracious 
adies who were guests of the Govern- 
ment at the Merdeka celebrations, Lady 
Gent and Lady Gurney. Both of these 
adies graced many Rotary functions 
in this country when their late hus- 
bands, both of whom ‘were killed in 
tragic circumstances, were honorary 
members of our Club in their capacities 
of High Commissioner to the Federa- 
tion of Malaya. 

\ happy sequel to the event occurred 
at the garden party given by Tunku 
Abdul Rahman Putra, Prime Minister 
of the Federation. Their Rova High- 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester who were present, requested 
that Jane and I be presented to them. 
Her Royal Highness told us how much 
he and the Duke had regretted } 
unable to attend the Rotary party ow- 


veing 


ing to the fullness of their program and 
isked me to convey their congratula- 

Club on organizing such a 
very successful opening of the Merdeka 
runctions, 


‘Words, Words, and More Words’ 
Thinks Mrs. Russe.y F. SMITH 
Wife of Rotarian 
South Bend, Indiana 
husband handed me Tue RoTaRIAN 
september, saying, “Want to make 
Well, there is an article which 
it you to read.” (Authoritative 
} 
find the well-marked arti 
men Who Work for You. 
Vson (poor thing), and as a dutifu 
fe I tried, but after a couple of pages 
had to quit. I could take no more. 
words, and more words which 
amount to a lot of bosh I told my 
would redouble my efforts 
read the rest if he 


520. He did not take u 


lear Editors 
dont you think 
d it to me ince I was begu 
ling the first part? It was 


‘Dawson Article on Top o} Pile’ 


Reports Mrs. Myron J. WELTY 
of Rotarian 
a, Ohio 
article The Women W] 
t, by Cleo Dawson [THI 
septs nber], is the best de 
naiysis of the relationshiy 


women that I have 


My husband is a doctor and I am a 
medical technician who has worked with 
her husband for more than ten years. 
{ try to help him by reading his jour- 
nals for him—at least to try to screen 
them so that a busy doctor will be saved 
some time. Dr. Dawson’s article is on 
top of the pile for this month, and I shall 
also be saving it for our son and daugh- 
ter to read at the proper time so that 
they, in turn, can benefit from it. 

Thank you, Dr. Dawson! 


Report oj Model U. N. Assembly 
From Jacques J. BERNARD, Rotarian 
Plate and Window Glass Mfr. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
Rotarians of Winnipeg noted with 

special interest the feature ‘Peace Be- 

gims with You’ with its report on the 

Model United Nations Assembly held in 

Evanston [THE Rotarian for October]. 

The reason for our special interest was 

the fact that we in Winnipeg sponsored 

a similar Model Assembly, though stu- 

dents were the participants largely 

It was realized that we were embark- 
ing on a difficult project. Most of the 
students who were to attend came from 
out of town and special care had to be 
taken to ensure they would arrive in 

Winnipeg well prepared to take full ad- 

vantage of the opportunity presented 

to them. The following steps were 
therefore taken to deal with this prob 
em 

1. Literature for study prior to the 

Assembly had to be obtained. A suffi- 

cient number of copies of Everyman’ 

United Nations was purchased. Free 

literature was solicited from the 

Dassles of each country and from 

United Nations itself. About 20 nations 

sent us literature and the United Na 

tions Was very generous. This literature 
was distributed not only to the students, 

Dut to all teachers and counsellors 

We solicited the he p of all teach- 

Vhose students were to attend the 

*mbly in the hope they would assist 
training of the participants 

Two students were selected from 

ach locality by the Rotary Clubs and 
one counsellor was appointed by the 

for their students. Each counsellor was 

asked to coéperate with the teacher in 

this training of the students and also 

generally to supervise the training 
A further group of counsellors was 


appointed, 80 [Continued on page 4] 
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OF THE PEOPLE we see at 
close quarters every day of our 
lives we think one thing one 
day and another tomorrow. One 
ought never to say what one 
thinks about people until one 
has made a kind of survey of all 
one has thought of them, say, 
in the course of a year. 

Sickip UNDSE1 

Norwegian Author 
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THIS Rotary MontH 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


Mid—October marked the end of President Charles G. Tennent's Rotary 

and the beginning of others in Ibero-America. There his first 

with others following in U , Argentina, 

>, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Panama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, uras, El Salva- 
Guatemala, Mexico, and Cuba. In all, his schedule of visits in Europe, Africa, 

Ibero~America will cover two and one-half months, ending on November 18, when he 

his wife, Jess, leavé Havana, Cuba, for their return to the United States. This 
jential journey will be reported in a future issue. 


‘ENT. 
in Africa, 
was to be in Brazil (Recife), 


TWO. Reported last month was the addition of two new countries to the Rotary 

of nations: British Honduras and Trinidad. This month, two more: Martinique 
and Papua. In Martinique, one of the Windward Islands in the West Indies, the 
Rotary Club is in Fort—de-France. In Papua, located north of Australia in the 
southeastern part of the island of New Guinea, the Rotary Club is in Port Moresby. 
Fort-de—France has 29 members, Port Moresby has 22. Both Clubs are in non-—Dis— 
tricted territory. The Rotary sphere of service continues to expand with Clubs 

now flourishing in 106 countries and geographical regions. 


ADD 
roster 


On November 4-6 the meeting of Rotary Information Counsellors for Mexico, 
the islamds of the Caribbean, and Northern South America will be 
convened in Panama City, Panama. President Tennent's Central American itinerary 
(see above) includes attendance at sessions....On November 6-8 the Council of Past 
Presidents will meet in Evanston, I1l....0n November 14-15 the Constitutional 
Redrafting Committee will meet in the same place. 


MEETINGS. 
Central America, 


DELHI CONFERENCE Announced by the Board of Directors of Rotary International were 
the dates of the 1958 Asia Regional Conference in Delhi, India: November 21-24. 
r more about this gathering of Rotarians and their families in that part of the 
see the "Presidential Call" for the Conference on page 17. 


WEEK." This month Rotary Clubs everywhere observe "The Rotary Foundation 
the observance being set for the week that includes November 15. To aid 
9s marking the "Week," these papers are available upon request at the Central 
8 "The Rotary Foundation Story," "What Can I Do for The Rotary Foundation?," 
An Opportunity in International Service." (For more about the Foundation and 


Week," see pages 18-22.) 


IDAY NOTE. As the holiday season is approaching for Rotary Clubs in many parts 
» world, this annual reminder is timely: Meetings cancelled because they fall 
noliday are not counted in computing attendance. Suggested is the common 
)tary practice of holding the meeting the day before or the day after a holiday— 
tead of abandoning it altogether. 
FOLIDAY QUOTE. From Paper 743, “Making Them Feel at Home," come these words: "Hos— 
pitality to youth from other lands is the delightful experience of countless Rotar- 
ind Rotary Clubs around the world." During the coming holidays many Clubs will 
students far from their homes. If your Club plans to do so, Paper 743 will 
n the planning. Write to the Central Office for it. 


STATISTICS. On September 26 there were 9,579 Rotary Clubs and an estimated 
0 Rotarians in 106 countries and geographical regions. New Clubs since July 
7, totalled 73. 








The Object of Rotary: 


To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise 
and in particular to encourage and 
Soskaes 


(1) The development of acquaint- 
ance as an opportunity for service. 

(2) High ethical standards in busi- 
ness and professions, the recognition 
of the worthiness of all useful occupa- 
tions, and the dignifying by each 
tarian of his occupation as an oppor- 
tunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of 
service by every Rotarian to his per- 
sonal, busi and ity life. 
(4) The advancement of interna- 
tional understanding, goodwill, and 

ce through a world fellowship of 
toch and professional men united 
in the ideal of service. 
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ZENITH PRESENTS 


The worlds 
most attractive 
Hearing Aid 


PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE PUMP ROOM, AMBASSA 


First in Styling, Quality, 
Practical Performance! 


Zenith announces its new Eyeglass 
Hearing Aid. Lightweight, full- 
powered—no dangling cords—or trace 
of “clothing noise”’—this new Zenith 
allows you to use the telephone natu- 
rally —offers a full choice of eyeglass 
frame styles*— provides a tiny com- 
partment for a spare battery 

The new Zenith 4-transistor circuit 
is built entirely into one of the 
smoothly contoured temple bars. Or 
you can wear one at each ear for the 
greater realism of “binaural” hearing 

Your Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer 
will be glad to demonstrate all nine 
new 4- and 5-transistor models. Priced 
from $50 to $175, with 10-Day 
Money-Back Guarantee, 1-Year War- 
ranty and 5-Year After-Purchase Pro- 
tection Plan. Visit or phone your 
nearby dealer, listed in Yellow Pages. 


Zenith eyeglass hearing aids shown above: 
Executive for men, Vogue for women 


ZENITH 


*Lenses, frame fronts, and related professional serv 
connection with the Zenith Eyeglass Hearing Aid are 
only through your ophthalmologist, optometrist or 


r=----MAIL COUPON TODAY--~~- 
Zenith Radio Corporation 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 60X 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 339, !II. 
Please mail facts on new Zenith Eyeglass 
Hearing Aids, also dealer list 
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We remind you that we are 
running a contest just for you— 
and that there is still time 
ter. We announced it on page 14 
of our Se ptember, 1957. issue. It’s 
a competition for the five best let- 
ters of comment on the article 
The Women Who Work for You, 
by Dr. Cleo Dawson, in the Sep- 
tember, 1957, issue—and_ the 
prizes $20 each for the five 
best letters. The contest is 
woman anywhere. 


to en- 


are 
ope n 
The 
maximum length of: your letter is 
250 The deadline 


to any 


words. Tor Te- 





Feminine Reader! 


ceipt of it here is December 1, 
1957. The letters are coming in! Get 
yours in among them! The judges 
Edward S. Babcox, maga- 
zine publisher, Rotarian of Akron, 
Ohio; Miss Ella Clark, Executive 
Secretary of the Rotary Club of 
New York, New York; Dr. Fred H. 
Turner, dean of students, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Rotarian of Urbana, 
Illinois; Nathaniel Leverone, 
tomatic distributor, 
Rotarian of Chicago, Ill. Address 
to THE ROTARIAN, 1600 
Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. 


will be: 


au- 


merchandise 


your entry 


Ridge Ave 








OUR ARTICLE about the 8,000 teen-age 
school-bus drivers of North Carolina is 
salute to American Education 
Week, November 10-16. Maybe you will 
salute; did, at 


our 


think it a strange we 
first. But we soon concluded that pilot- 
load of 20 to 72 


loving 


a precious boys 


nd girls between parents and 
school—and doing it safely—is a highly 
educative activity for anybody, adult or 
hild. Then, 
the harassed superintendent of schools 
with the budget 


he can get out of his taxpayers, might 


too, we were thinking of 


who, struggling best 
find the teen-age driver the answer to 
his economic prayers... . Incidentally, 
the Governor of the State in which all 


tl happening is a man named 
Luther H. Hodges, whom you will re- 
Inter- 
national in 1953-54. The news as this is 
vritten is that “Luther” is to chairman 

committee of U. S. State Governors 
which will counsel with the President 
of the United States on 
ter affecting the public schools of that 


Is Is 


another mat- 


nation. 
*he 


FOR MOST communications people 


response is immediate. The newspaper 


editor or radio commentator begins to 
ceive his brickbats and bouquets with- 
after he 
For the magazine commu- 


minutes or hours has said 
something. 
nicator the response is slower and less 
lirect. Months after the publication of 

ticle on brainstorming he may dis- 
that scores of Rotary Clubs had a 
technique in their weekly 
meetings. Weeks later he may ..nd that 
148 different people in that many places 
vrote Walter O. Le Grande, of Daytona 
Beach, Florida, saying that they hope 
they can sell their cities on adoption of 
The Four-Way Test. And then he meets 


go at the 


a mature woman of great accomplish- 
nent who reports that as a child she 


was one of your hobby-department pen 
effect that 
is a story to be told 


pals—and what an had on 
her life! But that 
later in the larger space it deserves. The 
but it is 


response is slowe! sure—may- 


be surer. 


Cover 


WALNUT GUNSTOCK, 
hand-carved decoy, calico corn, and red 
the 
real or armchair. The picture was made 


blued barrel, 


cap—our cover is for huntsman, 
by Esther Henderson, whose work has 
appeared in Holiday, The Saturday Eve- 
and other large-circulation 
Miss 
she 
the 


American 


ning Post, 
Actually Henderson is 
Abbott, 
among 
the 
have two young 
models—and make long “shoot- 


magazines 
Mrs. 
band 


Chuck and her hus- 


ranking colo! 


West. 


serve 


best 
photographers of 
They sons who 
as thei 
ing” trips with them. Photoagent Louise 
Price Bell, of Arizona, pro- 


vided us with the transparency. 


Tucson, 


IN OUR description of our October cov- 
er we failed to tell you the size of the 

Fred Ferber, who 
in his home, says it 
in height and 48 


Wagenia 
has it 
measures 60 


tapestry. 
back 
inches 


now 


inches in width. 
—THE EDITORS. 
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OUT OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Thomas 

NOEL WICAL, an ex-high 
school teacher, is the 
education editor for the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Press. 
He’s a graduate of Beth- 
any College in West Vir- 






a | 
ginia, and is active in a 
national educational af- Wical 
fairs. He has a teen-age daughter, a 
married son, and likes Western movies. 


Rospert Ricsy lives in Deas 
Paris, France, where he 
was a United Press cor- 


respondent before turn- 
ing to free-lance writing. 
His interest in Norway 
grew after he married a 
Norwegian miss. 

\ producer of docu- Brady 
mentary films and a Rotarian of Holly- 
wood, Calif., DaArret Brapy has filmed 
scenes in some 40 countries. A bomber 





pilot in World War II, 
he was decorated seven 
times \t war’s end he 





and his wife wrote a 


a 


book titled Coming Home. 
He has four girls, one 
boy Nina Hoop BIrkK- 





HEAD, a school principal Birkhead 
in Oklahoma City, Okla., 
says she writes mostly for fun. She has 
degrees in educational administration 
and home economics. Married to a real- 
estate broker, she turns 
to real-estate. selling on 
week-ends GeEorceE H. 
SHay, a Rotarian of Som- 
erville, N. J., is a sales 
executive for a building- 
materiais concern. 

CHARLES E. DEARNLEY, Shay 


Chairman of the Rotary 

Foundation Committee, is president of 
a yarn-manufacturing company. . 
Resecca REYHER, writer, world traveller, 
and lecturer, has written many books 
and magazine articles. She lives in 
Maine, is now in the Far East amassing 


material for a book. . . . ROBERT M. 
Hyatt free-lances in New Mexico, likes 
to write on “little-known themes.” ... 


RoTaRIAN Roy M. THIGPEN, JR., Operates 
a photographic studio in Mobile, Ala. 
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Lessons History Teaches 


The skeletons of war piled high in the closet of man’s past 


point to fundamental needs of today’s civilization. 


N NOVEMBER 11, 1918, an 

armistice was signed be- 

tween the Allied powers and 
what was left of imperial Ger- 
many. The war to end all wars 
was over, and millions around the 
world rejoiced. But after the 
smoke of battle had lifted, the 
world faced some sobering statis- 
tics: an estimated 6,300,000 people 
were dead. 

It was universally understood 
that they had not died in vain. 
Yes, mankind stood on the thresh- 
old of a new era of peace; war as 
an instrument of national policy 
was forever abolished; the League 
of Nations and the World Court 
would adjudicate international 
problems. Today, 39 years later, 
all this seems fantastic. A second 
world war killed and wounded 
more than 50 million people at an 
appalling cost of more than a tril 
lion dollars. 

On the subject of war and mass 
homicide, some other statistics 
are revealing. From 1496 B.C. to 
A.D. 1861—or 3,357 years—there 
were only 227 years of peace and 
3,130 years of war. This makes 
13 years of war for every one of 
peace. Within the last three cen- 
turies there have been 286 wars 
within Europe. From 1500 B.C. to 
A.D. 1860 there were negotiated 
8,000 treaties of peace which were 
supposed to remain in force for- 
ever. On the average these trea- 
ties lasted two years! 

From these statistics we can ob- 
serve the most obvious lesson that 
history teaches: the most consist- 
ent business of man since his cre- 
ation has been the killing of his 
fellowman. 

I can make no predictions con- 
cerning man’s newest methods of 
destruction. The total 
might of the atomic and hydrogen 


present 
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By GEORGE H. SHAY 


Rotarian, Somerville, N. J. 


bombs as instruments of genocide 
is probably beyond our compre- 
hension. All scientific viewpoints 
seem to underscore the momen- 
tous fact that man now possesses 
the tools for his own obliteration. 
He has never before been in such 
a fateful position. 

According to the English his- 
torian Arnold Toynbee, human 
history reveals that civilizations 
have repeated the same pattern 
about 20 times. Each has had a 
pattern of growth, full flowering, 
decline, and fall. We are the 21st 
group of actors to,appear on the 
stage of human history. Must the 
curtain descend upon us as it has 
upon the preceding 20? Have we 
the sense to adopt a workable set 
of rules, a philosophy of human 
relationships based upon God- 
given ethical and moral stand- 
ards? Are we prepared to admit 
that we can’t save our society un- 
less we save the human being and 
the human potential? 

If history teaches anything at 
all, it certainly points out the need 
for concentration upon _ these 
questions. It points to an obvious 
need of restoring and reinvigorat- 
ing spiritual and ethical forces in 
human affairs. Religion must 
cease being theology and meta- 
physics and be understood and 
practiced by the people. Once 
civilization loses its moral touch 
and forgets its beginnings, decline 
has already set in. 

History teaches us the value of 
developing leadership. This cen- 
tury needs a leadership predicat- 
ed upon the whole man, yet we 
continue to train specialists and 
more specialists until today man- 
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kind is threatened by a crisis of 
svstematic, specialized ignorance 

History teaches us the impor- 
tance of civic responsibility. It 
shows us that liberty and freedom 
have been purchased at an enor- 
mous price. Political indifferent- 
ism has led to frightful conse- 
quences. Millions stay away from 
the polls and from any active 
participation. or organized party 
activity. How much longer can 
we continue to exist in such a 
fool’s paradise? 

When Socrates said that “man 
is a political animal,” he meant 
that no one can escape politics. 
You cannot escape because as a 
human being you are part of a 
group. What happens to you is 
conditioned by what happens to 
this group. To ignore politics is 
merely to surrender all soeial con- 
trol over your own life; to parti- 
cipate in politics is, therefore, to 
have a voice in it. 

Give me a society with these 
major elements: a spiritual mo- 
tivation, an intelligent leadership, 
a participating citizenry, econo- 
mic stability and strength, and 
strong civic muscles, and I will 
stop worrying about the fate of 
mankind. If we have these ele- 
ments, we have nothing to fear, 
for it is the quality of the individ- 
ual man and the moral tone of a 
civilization that count. 

Thank Heaven we of the 2st 
group of actors on the world stage 
still have a chance. We still have 
time to act like men, to dare to be 
human. There is still time for 
sanity to prevail. And in our san- 
est moments we see our alterna- 
tives clearly: either we sink our 
last best hopes in a dream of 
world brotherhood or stumble 
blindly on into a nightmare of 
destruction. 
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SALUTE 


toa Sturdy Oak 


“EAEE MAN who. made a eclenes 
of tree-ring study and named it 
“dendrochronology” had a birth- 
day recently, his 90th! . . . and 
his friends around the werld will 
be glad to know that it was well 
celebrated. The “birthday boy” 
was, of course, Dr. Andrew Elli- 
cott Douglass, distinguished direc- 
tor of the Laboratory of Tree-Ring 
Research at the University of 
Arizona . . . and the party for 
him took plave on a Tuesday noon 
in the Pioneer Hote! in Tucson 
. » in the bosom of “Ellicott’s” 
own Rotary Club, the Rotary Club 
of Tucson, which he has helped 
to nurture for nearly 30 years. 
As this sturdy old giant of the 
forests of science entered the Club 


‘meeting room, friends ied him to 


a large chart cross-sectioning his 
own tree of life, each ring of 
growth described on small labels. 
Ring 1, of course, told of his birth 
in 1867 in Windsor, Vermont. 
Ring 19 marked the year 1886 
when the budding astronomer be- 
gan a study of Mars that eventu- 
ally made him a world authority 
on that planet. Ring 34 marked 
the year he struck upon tree rings 
as a way to discover the sunspot 
and weather activity of the past. 
Ring 62 was the year he completed 
a history of Arizona weather dat- 
ing back te A.D. 700. Three years 
later he pushed back the curtains 
to A.D. 212. The annual “growth 
bands” of Dr. Douglass’ life con- 
tinue broad as he probes deeper 
into the dark glens of Nature—as 
he, like thousands of other illus- 
trious Rotarians, continues to 
build upon an already-brilliant 
record. 





INE LA EETOnN =: 


HE QUESTION of whether we 
should look forward to more in- 
flation—to a persistent upward 
trend in prices in the years ahead 
—provides a common meeting 
ground for economists and busi- 
nessmen. I supy ose inflation com- 
plicates the lives of both groups 
about equally, though in a differ- 
ent manner. 

Accordingly I 
tempt to deal with the following 
questions: 

First, are we in for persistent 
inflation? In other words, will the 
price level rise one percent or 
2 percent or 3 percent on the 
average in the years ahead? It 
has been argued that a slow and 
graduai rise in prices 
inevitable in what has 
termed our “laboristic economy 
This leads to a consideration of 
two other questions: 

What would happen 
should continue to have 
prices? 

Why have we had inflation in 
the recent past? 

All this will bring us to the 
final question: what can we do 
abou® inflation? 

Those who argue that the trend 


propose to at- 


may be 


been 


of prices will be upward generally 
rest their case on what is called 
push.” By this they 
mean that wage rates will be 
pushed up more rapidly than 
output per man-hour of work. 
Thus, the labor cost per unit of 
output will move steadily higher, 
and prices will be pushed up 

At first glance, this appears to 
be only elemental common sense. 
The public prints abound with 
news reports of wage increases 
through labor-manage- 
ment negotiations. Anyone who 
has tried recently to employ a 
college graduate in any field, or a 
stenographer, knows all about the 
rise in wages and salaries. Almost 
business now faces rising 
labor costs. 

However, it seems to me that 
there are two things wrong with 
this argument. One is that it 
ignores the lessons of the past. 
We have always had ups and 
downs in our economy, with up- 
ward pressure on prices and 
wages in good times, followed by 
reverse pressures. While I be- 
lieve we know how to moderate 
the swings of the business cycle 
by adopting appropriate policies, 


the “cost 


cained 


every 


Curb It—or Collapse 


Says 
William F. Butler 


1ce-preside nt of the Chase UV anhat- 

Bank in New York City, William 

Butler edits the bank's quarterly 
publications, Business in Brief and 
Latin-American Business Highlights. 
He has served as an economic consult- 
ant for U. S. 
and on advisory boards appointed by 
the Congress. He is the president of 
the New York Economists Council, 
has his doctor's degree in economics 
University of 


Government agencies 


from the Virginia. 


I do not believe we have elimi- 
nated the cycle. Thus, experi- 
ence would suggest that periods 
of inflation will be followed by 
periods when 
or declining. 

A second, and more funda- 
mental, point is that I do not 
believe our economy can hope to 
prosper and continue to advance 
unless we can contain inflationary 
pressures. In fact, it seems to me 
that inflation is the one thing on 
the domestic economic front that 
could upset our prosperity. 

Consider for a moment what 
would be involved in even a 
moderate upward trend in prices 
of, say, 142 percent a year. That 
doesn’t sound like anything very 
formidable. Yet it would cut the 
value of the dollar almost 50 
percent in 25 


prices are stable 


5 years. Think what 
that would do to the incentives 
to save, to invest in insurance or 
mortgages or any type of bonds. 
It seems clear that there would 
be a rush to buy common stocks 
and to speculate in commodities 
or real estate. Businessmen could 
pile up inventories and expand 
their facilities in the full knowl- 
edge that inflation would bail 
them out 

Consequently, it seems to me 
that a little bit of inflation must 
inevitably snowball into a very 
great deal of inflation. In the 
process we would have the sort 
of a boom that has always led to 
a bust. The boom can take a num- 
ber of forms. In the distant past 
it was the South Sea Bubble and 
the Tulip Boom in The Nether- 
lands; more recently it was the 
Florida land boom and then the 
great stock-market boom in the 
late 1920s. Yet the consequences 
of an inflationary boom of any 
variety have always been the 
same—[Continued on page 48] 
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HE discussion of inflation in 
recent years has produced a mul- 
titude of misconceptions. The fol- 
lowing eight propositions are in- 
tended to clear up a few of the 
important misunderstand- 
ings about inflation. 

1. Inflation may originate from 
crease in costs as well as 
an increase in demand. This 

proposition stems from elemen- 
tary economics. Every beginning 
student in economics has been 
taught that changes in supply 
same capacity to affect 
1s changes in demand. In 
other words, a disposition of 
sellers to ask more for their goods 
prices no less than the 
willingness of buyers to pay more. 
Hence, it is a waste of time to 
assert that inflation must neces- 
rise from an excess of 

The two causes of in- 
1 rise of demand and a 
supply prices (that is, a 
juantities offered for any 

price)—are not mutually 
ive. In fact, they may oper- 
ltaneously, and they usu- 
In recent years there is 
a good deal of evidence that the 
rise in prices has come both from 
increases in demand and from 
increases in supply prices. The 
practical importance of this con- 
clusion is that measures to con- 
trol inflation should include both 
measures to limit the volume of 
demand and measures to retard 
the rise in supply prices. 

2 When one is looking at the 
operation of the economy as a 
whole, changes in demand and 
changes in supply cannot be re- 
independent of each 
When sellers observe that 
demand is going up, they are 
strongly inclined to hold out for 
higher prices. Thus a rise in de- 
tends to bring about an 
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increase in supply prices. Like- 
wise, a general rise in costs is 
likely to generate an increase in 
incomes and, if it does, it pro- 
duces a rise in demand. Since 
changes in demand and changes 
in supply prices interact upon 
one another, it is impossible to 
measure the magnitude of the 
truly independent demand influ- 
ences and the truly independent 
supply influences. 

3. To the extent that inflation is 
caused by rising costs, attempts to 
control it solely by credit restraint 
are wasteful and unjust. This is 
not a general argument against 
the policy of credit restraint. But 
it is important to understand that 
credit restraint, essential as it is 
in times of inflation, has only a 
limited réle to play and must not 
be expected to do the whole job 
of controlling inflation. Credit 
restraint operates directly upon 
the demand for goods, but it 
operates only indirectly upon 
rising costs. It can affect rising 
costs in two ways: (1) by creat- 
ing a price-cost squeeze, thus 
increasing the resistance of em- 
ployers to demands for wage in- 
creases and to other rises in costs, 


and (2) by creating unemploy- 
ment, thereby limiting the bar- 
gaining power of trade unions. 
A cost-price squeeze has much to 
commend it in times of inflation, 
p-ovided it does not create unem- 
ployment, but the deliberate crea- 
tion or tolerance of unemploy- 
ment in order to halt inflation 
cannot be defended. That would 
merely solve the problem of in- 
flation by creating a still bigger 
problem—the problem of unem- 
ployment. Unemployment is 
wasteful because it means that 
the economy is not operating at 
capacity and is not attaining the 
standard of consumption of which 
it is capable. Furthermore, de 
liberately created unemployment 
is unjust because it means that 
the burden of checking the rise in 
prices is concentrated upon those 
workers who are_ unfortunate 
enough to be unemployed. 

4. To the extent that inflation 
is due to rising labor costs, em- 
ployers need to be given stronger 
incentives to resist the wage de- 
mands of trade unions. In a 
period of full employment, it is 
extremely difficult for employers 
to win [Continued on page 50] 


We Have Little to Fear 


Says 


Sumner H. Slichter 


Since 1940 Lamont University Profes- 
sor at Harvard University, Sumner H. 
Slichter has long been active in nu- 
merous economic and research organ- 
izations, having served the American 
Economics Association and the Indus- 
trial Relations Research Assocation as 
the president. He was awarded his 
Ph.D. at the University of Chicago. His 
“eight propositions” about inflation 
also appeared in the September 23, 
1957, issue of the American Banker. 





For the Love of Learning 


Millions of people of all ages are furthering it at their local library. 


decades Americans have 
given of their wealth and person- 
al service that others may have 
books to read, have pinned their 
faith in the conviction that access 
to knowledge was the greatest 
human privilege. It is one of the 
brightest aspects of our national 
history, and one to make us truly 
proud. 

When Ernest Hemingway re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture in 1954, he sent a surprise 
check for $100 to the Oak Park, 
Illinois, Public Library where he 
had spent much of his time as a 


young boy. An accompanying let- 
ter explained that the gift repre- 
sented “how much I owe to the 
library and how much it has 
meant to me all my life.” 
William Saroyan has written 
warmly of his home-town library 
in Fresno, California, in several 
stories. The Fresno librarian told 
me that Saroyan had haunted the 
place when he was a boy. I would 
venture that practically all of us 
who love books have glowing 
memories of our first neighbor- 
hood library. Usually we are the 
heirs of Andrew Carnegie’s vision 
in establishing library buildings 
all over the United States. His 
first grant to Allegheny, Pennsy!- 


vania, in 1890, stipulated that the 
municipality must guarantee a 
site and maintenance, setting the 
pattern for the 1,680 Carnegie 
public libraries that followed be- 
fore such grants were discon- 
tinued in 1917. 

During a coast-to-coast lecture 
tour recently completed, I visited 
the local public library whenever 
possible, for it is here that I find 
the heart and pulse of the cultural 
life of the community. Every- 
where libraries were being used to 
their full capacity, their staffs uni- 
formly complaining of lack of 
space. The tables and chairs were 
all occupied; the books were being 
read. Men, women, and children 


By REBECCA REYHER 


“Everywhere libraries were being used to their full capac- 
ity, their staffs uniformly complaining of lack of space.” 
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were roaming the stacks in 
of books to take out; the 
was obviously performing an in- 
valuable function. The librarians 
were devoted to their work and 
readers, and some were extraordi 
nary in what they conceived to be 
their réle and responsibility 
Magnificently endowed librar- 
ies, often combined with priceless 
art or historic collections, are an 
important fabric of our intelle 
tual and aesthetic heritage. But it 
is the countless smaller libraries 
that most of us never hear about 
that represent some of the heart- 
warming and thoughtful examples 
of this growing recognition of 
what libraries have come to mean 
to so many of us. These are often 
Carnegie’s stepchildren, not eligi- 
ble for his endowment because of 
their later arrival. 


In THE coal-mining town of 
Ashland, Pennsvlvania, there is 
smoke-begrimed 
with as drab an interior as the 
outside suggests. The Children’s 
Room, however, is a delightful 
surprise: light, airy, and gay. Th« 
open shelves are crammed with 
new and inviting books. A plaque 
on the wall simply says: 
In Memory 
of Margaret Loftus 
Who Loved Children 

Margaret Loftus left Ashland 
when she was 14 and became a 
nursemaid for a family in New 
York, where she remained for 62 
years, caring for three generations 
of children. At 76 she was pen 
sioned, and returned to Ash 
dying there eight years later, in 
August, 1948, leaving he1 
to the family she had served so 
long. Their quest for a fitting 
memorial to their nurse brought 
them to Ashland, resulting in the 
Children’s Room and a fund for 
an annual supply of books 

An even more touching 
unfolded for me at the Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Library. Each year Mrs 
Vernon Thompson’s name 
the list of book contributors with 
a gift of $100 for their Children’s 
Room, though she carefully avoids 
it, and the Thompsons are not 
wealthy. All three of the Thom, 
son children were stricken by the 
same fatal disease, the young 
of whom would have been 
omore in college now. While 
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lived the children enjoyed their 
library, and their mother has per- 
petuated their brief pleasure in 
reading by making books avail- 
able to other children. 

Many libraries now have spe- 
cially designed bookplates so that 
a beloved person can be commem- 
orated by even a single book. A 
retired mill executive in Auburn, 
Maine, showed me a gallery of 
photographs he had started, his 
mother’s among them, whose lov- 
ing memorial is the books pur- 
chased in their name. The empha- 
sis is on current, readable books. 

As one of seven farm boys, the 
tenth of 12 children, L. K. Cramb, 
the public-spirited, small-town ed- 
itor of the Fairbury, Nebraska, 
Journal, and a local Rotarian, was 
always hungry for books, he told 
me, and he determined to help 
others satisfy their craving. In 
Nebraska civic funds are 
priated locally, but the amount to 
be spent is limited by the Leg- 
slature. Consequently Rotarian 
Cramb pressed for a bill, passed 
by the Legislature in 1951, permit- 
ting Nebraska cities to levy up to 

mills of every tax dollar for li- 


appro- 


raries, 

Though the avowed purpose of 
a library is to cultivate taste and 

love of books, some libraries are 
broadening their service to in- 
clude facilities that supplement 
their readers’ preferences. Antic- 
pating the do-it-yourself craze, 
in 19438, the Grosse Point, Mich- 
igan, Library inaugurated a tool 
loan collection because of a de- 
mand for how-to-build books. This 
is the only one of its kind, a gift of 
the Rotary Club, consisting of 180 
tools, loaned at no charge. Here 
the cards occasionally show the 
withdrawal of a screw driver, a 
hammer, intricate power-driven 
items, as well as books! 

The most wonderful librarian | 
met—and that is saying a lot— 
greeted me smudged with smoke 
from stoking the furnace! Thanks 
to Muriel Mitchell, the public li- 
brary of Roseburg, Oregon, has 
fully developed a tradition of com- 
munity identity and effort. The 
rambling, frame house in which 
it is housed had been acquired 
years before through a bond issue 
and cash contributions. A rancher 
gave his collection of travel books, 
and the local radio station, KRNR, 


supplied records. 3ut the Chil- 
dren’s Room had remained deso- 
late and deserted. When I saw it, 
however, it was buzzing with chil- 
dren against a vivid Tyrolean 
background. Miss Mitchell and 
her assistant had painted the walls 
and stencilled the furniture, and 
in six weeks of backbreaking work 
had performed a miracle of trans- 
formation. As a result two Rotar- 
ians called and inquired, “‘What 
do you need?” 

ones—and a 
Miss Mitchell 


‘“‘Lights—good 
table,” 
promptly replied. 

“Make a list,” they urged. “This 
is to be a continuous project.” 
That was in 1950. Then one of the 
two men built the tables, benches, 
and chairs himself. Each year 
since then, the Rotary Club has 
given something, including a ra- 
dio, a record player, and substan- 
tial sums for books. Other organi- 
zations followed its lead. The Ki- 
wanis Club once gave $500 for 


browsing 


books. The Lions Club gave a side- 
walk, automatic book-return bin 
to drop books in from passing 
cars. The Town and Garden Club 
keeps the library supplied with 
flowers. Now the old house mag- 
netizes you with its vitality and 
charm 


QO ccasionaLLY the library 
waits to come into its own by a 
trick of fate or circumstance. The 
librarian and her patrons were 
old-fashioned 
stove in the cold, dreary library 


huddling by an 


California city when | 
dropped in some weeks back. Not 
for long, they assured me. The 
town had been donated.-a site for 
“educational purposes” in a legacy 
and could not change the terms of 
the gift, but wanted to build a 
courthouse on it. The solution, 


in a 


and | saw the plans, was to give 
the library a handsome, light ell! 
Will television and all the other 
bogeys banish books, or will read- 
ers continue to appreciate their 
’ I am betting on the li- 
braries. In Fond du Lac, Wiscon- 
sin, where the library and muse- 
um are combined, by chance I saw 
a boy of about 10 hand the librar- 
ian something. I overheard him 
stammer with embarrassment, 
“My brother sent me this money 
from Korea. I thought you might 
like to have it for our library.” 


libraries’ 
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It Takes NERVE 


The modern success story of an 


expansive Rotarian contractor. 


Fer NKIL,” said the Admiral, “you have a lot of 
nerve, haven’t you?” 

Yes, sir,’ said Victor Frenkil, who has been dem- 
onstrating that fact all his life. 

It was 1946, and Contractor Frenkil was desper- 

trying to fulfill a contract at a time when he 
t obtain a necessary piece of equipment from 
sources. Now he was trving to lease it from 

1e an unheard-of procedure. 

He did, however, and fulfilled his contract in a 
typical demonstration of his unfailing ability to get 
things done and keep his promises. 

For Victor Frenkil, a Rotarian of Lake Shore, 

nd. and president of Baltimore Contractors, 
life has been a succession of obstacles success- 
overcome. During a space of 25 years he has 
a $300 home-repair business into a company 
tackles the largest construction jobs available, 
1et worth of 2 million dollars, and grosses more 

10 million dollars a year. 

As a boy, needing pocket money, he took note of 

the wildflowers growing near his home, Soon he was 

other children to pick bluebells for him, pay- 

ig 30 cents a bunch. Then he sold the blooms for 
60 cents a bunch to pedestrians. 

It took courage to start a business during the 
depression of the 1930s, but Victor Frenkil and his 
gracious young wife had plenty of that. With $300 
of the $500 they had received as a wedding present, 
they opened a home-improvement business. First 
Victor had to talk the telephone company into in- 
stalling phones without the usual deposit. Then he 
printed 10,000 circulars promoting his services, 

hired a sandwich advertiser at a dol- 

lar a day, and rang doorbells from 

6:30 A.M. until 8 A.M., and from 6 

P.M. to 11 P.M., soliciting business. 

In the search for repair jobs he 

would tackle anything. A store own- 

er asked him to fix a refrigerator, a machine he knew 

nothing about at the time. But in a very brief time 

he learned enough about it to end the trouble and 
collect $17. 

A few years later, when he was developing a 
housing project, his men ran into some giant bould- 
ers in the excavation that no amount of mauling 
could crack. So he built fires around the boulders, 
poured cold water on them, and the resulting 
cracked stone provided him with enough rock for 
parts of the houses he was building. 

Victor Frenkil’s first big opportunity in the indus- 
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Victor Frenkil, who builds and lives on a big scale. 


trial field came from one of the major Eastern rail- 
ways, which wanted a cornice 70 feet up removed. 
He took the job, but lost $1,200 through an esti- 
mator’s error. Since it had been his own estimator, 
he declined the railroad’s offer to cover the loss—- 
and continued winning a reputation for honest, fair 
dealing, even if it cost him money he could ill 
afford. 

During World War II his firm expanded its op- 
erations in industrial repairs and general contract- 
ing. After the War it built such things as railroad 
bridges, the National Gypsum Company plant in 
Baltimore, a 500-unit apartment building, and var- 
ious impressive structures of the University of Mary- 
land, including its famed Byrd Stadium—all at 
substantial savings to the owners. Its other con- 
struction jobs have ranged from Maine to Spain, 
from Mississippi to South America. 

But in his drive for success in the tough construc- 
tion field, Victor Frenkil does not forget human 
values. He has headed city-wide drives for the 
American Cancer Society and the March of Dimes, 
directed a fund drive for the Baltimore Symphony, 
and belongs:-to numerous associations. 

As an employer, he provides his more than 450 
workers with a cost-free retirement plan and a 
unique educational-subsidy plan. Enrollment in any 
accredited school in English, engineering, account- 
ing, banking, business, law, or economics courses 
qualifies an employee for refunds ranging up to 100 
percent, depending upon grades and attendance. 

As a father of four children, as a public benefactor, 
Victor Frenkil demonstrates that nerve and heart 
can go together very well. 





Norway R 


\\ HEN sturdy old Paal Berg, 


Chief Justice of the Norwegian 
Supreme Court, spoke on that 
Spring day in 1955, his country- 
men listened. The date was the 
tenth anniversary of Norway’s 
Liberation Day, and the former 
commander of the nation’s under- 


ground forces was appealing for 


a memorial to Norway’s fallen 
patriots, 

It would not be of stone or 
bronze, he explained. It would be 
a memorial built into the young 
lives of a “group that makes a 
special claim today upon our 
brotherly love—the mentally re- 
tarded children of this land.” 

In Norway, as in other nations, 
approximately two children in 
every 1,000 have such a low in- 
telligence (under 55 I.Q.) that 
they need institutional care and 
special schooling. Most of them 
hadn’t been getting it. In 1946 
only $70,000 was spent for care 
of the mentally retarded; only 


three institutions were devoted to 
that purpose. 

The donations that poured in 
following Justice Berg’s appeal 
have helped to swell the annual 
expenditure to 2 million dollars, 
the number of institutions to 44. 

One of these is now building 
on the wild, rocky west coast of 
Norway near the small town of 
Molde. Set on a slight wooded 
rise above an inlet, with the soar- 
ing Romsdal mountains as a back- 
drop, the 11-building project will 
be a model for others. 

From his office window in 
Molde, Kristian H. Oppegaard 
can look out over a broad fjord 
and watch the construction. A 
tall, soft-spoken man in his late 
50’s, Chief Road Engineer of his 
Province, this charter member 
and Past President of the Rotary 
Club of Molde is today the chair- 
man of Norway’s nation-wide Co- 
ordinating Council for Aid to the 
Mentally Retarded. 


emembers Its Forgottet 


The Council, he explains, is 
made up of volunteers—some of 
them parents or relatives of men- 
tally retarded children; many of 
them simply warmhearted indi- 
viduals whose sympathy has been 
caught by the plight of such 
youngsters. An important part of 
their work has been to correct 
popular misconceptions about 
mental retardation. 

Some Norwegians weren't quite 
clear about the difference be- 
tween the terms “insanity” and 
“mental retardation.”” They didn’t 
fully grasp that the retarded child 
is not mentally sick; that his 
mind is simply one that has never 
developed normally. “We. still 
don’t know all the reasons for 
mental retardation,’ says Ro- 
tarian Oppegaard, “but prenatal 
and delivery injuries are major 
causes.” 

This point straightened out, 
people still had another question: 
wasn’t the mentally retarded 


Sunny and modern, the Ragna Ringdals Day Home in Oslo (below) 
is typical of the kind of school being built in the cities. The view at 
left is from a play room looking into the dining room. The leading 
figure in its development was Mrs. Ragnhild Schibbye, chairman of 
the Oslo chapter of the Norwegian Association for the Retarded. 


Photos: Teigen 
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Schools for the children 


ordinary schools can’t help 
are rising all over Norway. 


This is how it happened. 


By ROBERT RIGBY 


not in rather 
says Rotarian 

“the mentally re- 

hild can never approach 
ning level of the normal 
But often he can be taught 
simple manual skills— 
ng, sewing, crude carpentry, 


you may say, is not 

But it’s of tremendous im- 

psychologically—to the 

By learning to the limit of 

ability, he gains a sense of 

issurance, of self-respect. He 

it at last he can do some- 

seful, that he belongs in 
small way.” 

But to reach this point, experi- 
ence shows, such children require 
schooling by trained 
teachers. The most successful ex- 
ntal programs, both in 

and elsewhere, have not 
vatered-down courses of 

schoolwork, but programs 

tailored to the individual needs 
of each child. This means special 
schools 

How to finance them? And how 
to maintain them once _ built? 
These were questions that a grow- 

1g number of Norwegians, con- 
inced of the urgency of the prob- 
asked themselves 
1949 the Norwegian Parlia- 


patie! t 
perin 
Norw 


been 
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A COMMUNITY SERVICE FEATURE 
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CHILDREN 


Rotarian Kristian H. Oppegaard is chairman of Norway's Coérdinating Council for 
Aid to the Mentally Retarded. Before him is a model of the “Hellandheimen” 
boarding school now being built near his town of Molde, Norway. A civil engi- 
neer, he spent the years from 1924 to 1932 in the United States, now supervises roads. 


ment pointed the way with a 
wise, far-reaching measure: the 
Mental Deficiency Act. This es- 
tablished a remarkable partner- 
ship between the State and pri- 
vate individuals. 

The State pledged to assure the 
operation of all institutions for 
the mentally retarded which met 
certain standards and were recog- 
nized as having public utility. 
Support would be given to pres- 
ent and future institutions alike. 
The State would furnish 40 per- 
cent of each child’s educational 
expenses, the home community 60 
percent. There would be no ex- 
pense for the parents unless they 
were exceptionally well - to - do. 
And small communities that 
lacked funds would get a waiver 
on their contribution. 

The cost of school construction 
would be borne by individual 


communities, although the State 
would maintain the buildings. 
The official watchword was “Help 
for Self-Help.” 

Local groups answered the 
challenge by organizing fund 
drives, conducting benefit soccer 
matches, rummage sales, and lot- 
teries. Within a few years a num- 
ber of communities had collected 
enough to start building. 

Then arose the problem of 
where the new schools should be 
located. The most sparsely settled 
country in Europe, Norway has a 
population density of only 28 per- 
sons per square mile (about half 
that of the United States). 
Three-fourths of its citizens live 
in rural areas or on small coastal 
islands. Fjords and mountains 
make travel difficult in much of 
the country. 

To meet 


these special geo- 
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FOR 


MUSHROOMS? 


By IVAN R. MILLER 


President, Rotary Club, 
Robinson, Ili. 


BEEN mushroom hunting late- 
ly? Mushrooms are interesting 
specimens of creation. They are 
neither a plant nor an animal. 
They are a fungus. They cannot 
digest food like an animal, nor 
can they manufacture it like a 
plant. And the part you find, if 
you find it, is only a small part 
of the organism, starting from 
a small, often invisible, spore. 
When humus, moisture, and 
temperature are favorable, the 
tiny spore grows in a vast web- 
like formation in the leaf mold. 
The growth is joined and inter- 
twined like a spider web. When 
conditions are just right, the 
web puts up the sporulating head 
which we find. A single web may 
put up many of these, which ac- 
counts for our finding a large 
number in a small patch, pos- 
sibly as many as 100, from a 
single web. If you had the leaf 
mold cleaned away, it would 
look just like common bread 
mold under a giant microscope. 
The head we find could be com- 
pared to the blossom, and the 
spores which it forms are sim- 
ilar to the seeds of a plant. 

Now, you may or may not al- 
ready know all this, and it may 
or may not be interesting to you. 
But I should like to draw an 
analogy. Humanity is like a vast 
web with intertwining interests 
and interdependent lives. We 
have no capacity within our- 
selves, but must draw upon a 
supreme power source for our 
growth and sustenance. And we 
do not bear fruit by ourselves. 
We must depend upon the whole 
web of humanity. And when we 
do bear fruit, it is the fruit of 
all, for it is impossible to serve 
ourselves without serving oth- 
ers, and equally as impossible 
to serve others without serving 
ourselves. 

This concept of service is the 
very foundation of Rotary, and 
our stature as Rotarians is meas- 
ured by the extent to which we 
practice it day by day. If we, as 
individuals, cannot raise a fruit- 
ful head above the dry leaves of 
trial and strife and tribulation 
which would keep us buried 
under their weight, perhaps we 
can contribute something to our 
web of society which will enable 
someone else to bear fruit, con- 
tent in the knowledge that his 
success is ours. 


Minute Editorial 
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graphical conditions, health ex- 
perts divided the country into 
eight districts. A modern, well- 
equipped medical and education 
center for mentally retarded chil- 
dren was planned for each. For 
more thickly populated areas, 
there would also be subsidiary in- 
stitutions called hjéms (homes). 

Day homes were feasible for a 
handful of towns and cities where 
transport was relatively easy. 
One such is the Ragna Ringdals 
Day Home in Oslo, built in 1954 
on top of a hill overlooking the 
capital. This is what it means in 
the life of one of its pupils, a 10- 
year-old boy named Johan, who 
lives with his parents in a down- 
town Oslo apartment: 

Every school morning Johan’s 
mother takes him to a near-by 
street corner where they are met 
at a fixed time by a special bus. 
A school assistant helps the boy 
aboard and takes care of the chil- 
dren en route to the day home. 

On arrival, Johan and the 
others are given breakfast—usu- 
ally bread, butter, milk, cheese, 
and jam. His schooling begins as 
soon as he sits down at the table. 
Staff assistants take great pains 
to teach him how to eat without 
spilling his food. Since such chil- 
dren often lack muscular codrdi- 
nation, this task requires patience, 
but the training when it succeeds 
is a boon to parents. 

Later, if Johan’s mother has re- 
quested it, he is also given a bath. 
Then comes individual training 
from a physical therapist who 
teaches him to walk more nor- 
mally. There are classes in handi- 
crafts where he learns to make 
simple things out of wood, how 
to cane chairs. He also gets some 
work with paper and pencil. 

“Some children,” explains one 
teacher, “never get beyond ‘two 
and two make four,’ writing a few 
letters of the alphabet, or recog- 
nizing the meaning of several 
simple words. In working with 
their hands, some may progress 
to making embroidered table- 
cloths. Others may never get be- 
yond the simplest sewing. 

“But these are nonetheless in- 
dividual victories. We must work 
with limited objectives. We lead 
the child as far as he can go. And 
whatever that point is, he has 
gained a sense of achievement 


in the process. He is noticeably 
quieter, more content, when he is 
taken home at the end of the 
day.” 

Norwegian experts in the field 
stress the twofold importance of 
the day homes. They benefit the 
child, obviously. But they also 
benefit the parents, especially 
mothers, who are relieved of the 
mental strain of keeping a round- 
the-clock watch, day in and day 
out. 

While the day home is pro- 
viding a solution in metropolitan 
centers, it is out of the question 
for most of Norway. The popula- 
tion isn’t concentrated enough. 
For rural Norway, therefore, a 
chain of boarding institutions is 
planned. Educational therapy, not 
mere old-fashioned confinement, 
will be the rule. 

One of these is the ultramodern 
school now building near Rotarian 
Oppegaard’s home town. Designed 
by Professor Odd Brochmann, one 
of Norway’s foremost architects, 
its one-story buildings will be 
light and airy, with plenty of 
space for classes, craft shops, 
play, and living. Eventually it 
will house 275 mentally retarded. 
A staff of 70 well-trained persons 
—one for each four patients— 
will be housed near-by. Total cost 
of the project: 7 million crowns 
(one million dollars). 


Sim1Lar institutions are rising 
elsewhere in Norway. But the 
country doesn’t expect to have all 
mentally retarded properly taken 
care of for another 20 years. The 
annual outlay for their care and 
maintenance will then be an 


estimated 36 million crowns 
(more than 5 million dollars). 

This will be a sizable sum for 
a nation of 3,445,000, but Rotarian 
Oppegaard and his fellow workers 
are confident that Norway’s pro- 
gram for the mentally retarded 
will keep up steam. 

“What is most important,” he 
says, “is that people’s compassion 
has been aroused. They are re- 
solved to give the mentally re- 
tarded child, whose condition is a 
tragedy, the necessary educa- 
tional means to a richer life. And 
if we sincerely believe that every 
child is a sacred human person- 
ality, can we do any less than 
this?”’ 
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Official 
Call to the 
Asla 
Regional 
Conference 


Delhi, India 
November 21-24,1958 


‘te 1958 Asia Regional Conference of Rotary International will be held in Delhi, India, 
November 21-24. 

The first Rotary Clubs in Asia were established in 1919. Today there are more than 500 
Rotary Clubs and 20,000 Rotarians in the Region, stretching from the eastern Mediterranean 
to the North Pacific. Although the Conference will be primarily for these Rotarians and their 
guests—from Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China, Federation of Malaya, Hong Kong, India, In- 
donesia, Iraq, Iran, Israel, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lebanon, Macao, Marianas Islands, North 
Borneo, Pakistan, The Philippines, Sarawak, Singapore, Syria, Thailand, Turkey, and Viet- 
nam—those from all other parts of the world are also welcome. 

Delhi is a logical choice for the Conference site. Located in the heart of Asia, Delhi and 
New Delhi offer a rare combination of modern facilities and treasures from the past. Impres- 
sive hotels, a beautiful new conference hall, broad tree-lined boulevards, and the imposing 
Government buildings of the capital city of India form an ideal setting for the Conference. 
In or near the city are such important buildings and monuments as the Great Mosque, the 
Kutb Minar, and the Red Fort. Only a few hours away are the famous Taj Mahal and many 
other places of unusual interest. 

The members of the Rotary Club of Delhi—Conference hosts—are already enthusiastically 
working on hospitality plans. The Regional Conference Committee, with its membership 
drawn from three countries, has met and charted the program of plenary sessions, discussion 
assemblies, and evening events. 

Rotarians in attendance at a Regional Conference do not constitute a legislative body. Re- 
gional Conferences are official meetings of Rotary International, held to develop and promote 
acquaintance and understanding and to provide a forum for the expression of ideas and the 
discussion of topics which fall within the Object of Rotary. 

It is my great pleasure to issue the Official Call to the 1958 Asia Regional Conference, to be 
held in Delhi, India, on November 21-24, and I hope that all Rotarians who can do so will 


attend this meeting. 

Issuep Tuts First Day Chae$ i 

or Ocroser, 1957, 1N Cuartes G. TENNENT 
Evanston, Iturnois, U.S.A. President, Rotary International 
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BUILDERS  snbiltwis 


Tue “bricks” thet have gone into The Rotary Foundation sifce it was established in 1917 have 
been of all sizes, all varieties, and fortunately numerous. As a result, 953 exceptional students 
have been able to:study abroad, destitute families have had food to eat, and 15 mature profes- 
sionel men and women have been given a view of their fields in other lands. In 40 years indi- 

" viduals and groups have given $5,224,383 to The 
By CHARLES E. DEARNLEY Rotary roundltien: Here are methods of giving 
Chairman, Rotary Foundation Commitis« which they have used and which others can. 


a, 


AL is 3, 


, 
The Grandpas W. J. was only 65, and in good health (he still is); when he decided 
Build ith to make some changes in his will. He talked the matter over with 


Mrs,.W. J. and they decided to leave the bulk of their @state to_philan- 

Greenbacks - thropic purposes. W. J. had long admired The Rotary Foundation, 

and had met some Rotary Fellows. But he needed mére information, 

It costs $10 to become a grandfather so wrote to The Rotary Foundation at’ Rotary International head- 

when you are a Rotarian in Kokomo, quarters in Evanston, Hlinois. The Foundation staff supplied him 

Indiana,«or Barnesville, Ohio. New with facts and figures, and enclosed a recommended Wording for the 

andfathers get warm recognition as bequest, W. J, passed the information along to his lawyer, who pre- 

i ey make a contribution to The Rotary pared theinéw will. The bequest, W. J. has told the Foundation, will 
ie Foundation. exceéd $45,000—enough for 18 Rotary Foundation Fellowships. 


é. ¥. Builds with An almost untouched source of contributions to The Rotary Founda- These Clubs Build 


tion ind a good one—is the forward-looking corporation that has 

@ Corporate Gift provisions in its budget for grants to worth-while causes. There are 
many such companies. In a typital case, a man we'll call E. Y. who 
is an executive in such 4 corporation learns that the board of directors 
has set aside a sum of $30,000 to be used for philanthropic purposes, 
and has appointed a Vice-president of the company to recommend its 
disbursement. E. Y. obtains literature about The Rotary Foundation 
from Rotary International, gives it to the vice-president, and briefly 
explains the purposes of the Foundation. The result is a corporate 
gift of $1,000 to the Foundation. 


eer 
a 


a aa ersid Builds Back ig,1933, when The Rotary Fouridation was only 16-years old, 
pe Rly the Rotary Club of Highland Park, Michigan, purchased a 20-year 


with Austerity endowment life-insurance policy for H. Halvér Barrows; with The 

Rotary Foundation as the beneficiary, “Hal,” who has been an active 

: member now for almost 40 years and who has served the Club as Pres- 

Once a month Riverside, New Jersey, ident, was always vitally interested in the Foundation and.the work 

Rotarians forego the usual hearty lunch- it was doing. The Club thought the imsurance ‘policy would be an 

éon for a modest low-cost meal; savings idéal way to recognize his efforts. The yearly’ payments became’ a 

oft to the Foundation. The plan has fixed expense of the Club, the policy increasedin worth, and im 1953 

: “helped the Club contribute a total of the lump sum of the endowment was presented to The Rotary Founda- 
$60 a member in three year: tion in the name of faithful Rotarian Barrows. 


' 





nemory of Howard Kirtlamd, a Past Governor of Gali- ~ ‘ Zanesville Builds 
(524 whe was deeply interésted in The Rotary, Founda- _ 
Clubs of his District made contributions in his name’ with Birthdays 
m. After the death of Friuk I. Mulholland, a Past = 
tary International, the Rotary Club,ef Toledo, Ohis, | e 
member with a memorial fution. Similar in © Reverse birthday presents are the cus- 
tice of the Rotary Club.of Garner; lowa..When’a meme ~~ tom in the Rotary Club of Zanesville, 
memorialized by a contribution of $25 from the Club > — Ohio. Each member, on his birthday. 
Rotary Foundation. Am appropriate letter setting | — is given the opportunity to cofitribute 
ind purpose of the memorial is forwarded to the imm- 7 a dollar to the “Birthday Rotary Foun- 
f the deteased. a dation Fund.” 


‘at df 
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W. J. Builds A. Ali Asgar was a Rotary Foundation Fellow last yar at Pacific Ali Built with 
why , University in the State of Oregon. While there hé spoke before many 

with a Wilt croups, explaining the customs and culture of his.native’ Fiji Islands. @ Booklet 
The subject which interested his listeners most, found, was the 
religion ofIslam; Americans knew practically nothing about it. Be- 
lieving that “lasting peace is not possible dntil ‘we try, not merely to 
tolerate, but even to love and respect other people’s beliefs, customs, 
and traditions,” Ali prepared a booklet explaining the religion to 
Christians, had it published, and donated the proceeds from alll sales 
to The Rotary Foundation. ’ 





Renee agen + ah it 


Club of MadisonvilleyKentucky, hunted for a good way 9) ‘Chuck’ Built 
that would make it a 100 percent Rotary Foundation 4) 
turned out to be a fun-packed musical show, featuring ~ with Fish 
ers, which played three nights before a total audince 
etted $1,200--which was enough to achieve the goal, ‘ 
ver. It also proved to be one of the most entertaining ~ = Dr. Charles Leslie caught the fish. 
Club had staged for years. Equally snécessful, though % Carl Nelson fried them and eéollected 
rent in nature, was an auetion. staged by the Rotary 7 one dollar each from Rotarians of Kirk- 
Kentucky, with proceeds going to The Rotary Founda- wood, Missorri, who joined in the feast. 
ion items, donated by loeal-merchants, ranged from a © | The sizable sum resulting was sent to 
e pig. Nod The Rotary Foundation. 


This Club Builé Some of the builders of The Rotary: Foundation have built on a [hese Built with 
; seale befitting a comtractor. After Harry L. Jones, of Newton, New 
with lasurance lersey, had given $10,000 to the Foundation, Mrs. Jones cauglit his large Gifts 
enthusiasm and donated an additional $5,000. Three Bakersfield, Cal- (3 
ifornia, Rotarians gaye largely: Henry Brandt, $20,000; Forrest Frick, 
$10,000; Frank Jeppi, $10,000. Harry Hovey, a Past District Gover- 
nor from Geneva, New®Y ork, bequeathed 1,000 shares of his Market 
Basket Company to the Foundation. They proved to have a market 
value of $28,000. Sarkis H. Nahigian, an Armenian refugee.who built 
a thriving Oriental-rug business and beeame a Chicago, Tlinois, Rotar- 
ian, left a $50,000share of his estate to the Foundation. 
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Coats Off for the Foundation! 


Rotary’s trust fund for Fellowships and other world service is big .. . but it 


will be bigger when these Pennsylvanians finish what they’re starting here. 


& WAS a hot night in Philadelphia, unseasonably hot 
for the third Monday in September. And it was hot in 


the formal, book-lined Pepper library on the second 
floor of the Union League Club, where 100 men from 
eastern Pennsylvania and near-by States had gathered 
for dinner. Now, coat and tie are de rigueur in this fine 
establishment for gentlemen, but one by one the diners 
began to shed their jackets and invitation 
nearly all did. 

The physical had forced it, yes, 
men in shirt sleeves was perfect 
men, these Rotarians, had come from 33 cities in eastern 
Pennsylvania to take off their coats and plunge into 
the job of getting every Rotary Club in District 745 to 


soon, on 


sight of 100 


but the si; 
These 


y mbolically 


work hard for The Rotary Foundation of Rotary Inter- 
national. This was, in fact, one big Committee meeting; 
this was the Rotary Foundation Committee of the Dis- 
trict assembled under its Chairman, husky truck-selling 
Joe Meil, of Chester, who, appointed by his District 
Governor, Charles R. Meyers, of Wayne, had brought to- 
gether 33 Foundation representatives from that many 
Clubs, 29 Club Presidents, and a dozen Past Governors 
and observers from as far away as Boston. 

“As much as we in Rotary have achieved with our 
Foundation,” said Joe in opening remarks, “we have 
been walking with it. It’s time we move from a walk to 
a run toa gallop! It’s one solid thing you and I can do 
at home to head off the gallop toward atomic destruc- 
tion.”” In the next two hours and by means of charts, 
film slides, talks, and kits of promotional material, Joe 
and associates showed the crowd how to gallop with the 
Foundatign in District 745. One result is that in each 
of the 33 Clubs there’ll be a full-fledged program on the 
Foundation in Rotary Foundation Week (see page 22) 
this month 

On hand among observers, and deeply interested, 
were RI Director Louis L. Roth, of St. Louis, Missouri; 
RI Foundation Committee Chairman Charles E. Dearn- 
ley, of Philadelphia; and his fellow Committee member 
Wilbur V. Lewis, of Kansas City, Kansas. All agreed 
that District 745 had pioneered a plan that many an- 
other District might want to follow. And no one could 
doubt that at the very least The Rotary Foundation and 
its possibilities will soon be known in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania as it had never been known before. 


“Ivll go like this!” Chairman Joe Meil (right) 
and his Co-Chairman, Wm. Lange, of Jenkintown, give 
RI Director Lou Roth (center) a preview of charts 
which they will use in the “briefing” program. 

















“We will need leaders, trained leaders, 
destruc tion tomorrow. We can 
enough.” It's Joe Meil, Chairman of the 


the evening program 


For every man there is a welcome at the door and 
a kit of materials as well. The kit contains 
copies of three illustrated speeches on The 
Rotary Foundation which he is about to hear. He 


himself may use the same plan in his home Club. 


‘* 
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The baked chicken and the fellowship are of the best as the 100 men 
sit down to dinner in a library of Phiiadelphia’s Union League Club. 


Photos: 


broad-thinking leaders, if we are to avoid atomic 
get them through The Rotary Foundation—if it has funds 
huge District Foundation Committee, as he opens 
Next to him are RI Committee Chairman Dearnley and RI Director Roth. 


A during-the-dinner chat twixt Rotary 
Foundation Committee Chairman “Ed” 
Dearnley (center); Charles F. Pen- 
nock, of Philadelphia; and Robert G. 
Adams, of Palmyra-Riverton, N. J. 


Yes, Jim Robertson, of Darby-Landsdowne, 
will have more coffee . . . and, yes (below), 
C. A. Thomas, of Kennett Square, and Past 
District Governor John E. Michael, of Swarth- 
more, will write to each other after this 
meeting. “We're all for the Foundation.” 
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The Rotary Foundation 


of Rotarp International 


is herebp named @ 


Paul Harris Fellow of The Rotary Foundation 


in appreciation of tangible and significant assistance given for the furtherance 
of better understanding and fricndip relations between peoples of the world. 


The Trustees of The Rotary Foundation 
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Serretare 


Che Rotary Foundation 


ot 
Rotary International 


is hereby named 
Honorary Fellow of The Rotary Foundation 


In recognition of generous support given to The Rotary Foundation and its werk for the 
promotion of better understanding and fnendly relanions ameng people everywhere. 
‘The Trustees of The Rotary Foundation 
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im recognition of his interest in and support 


of the objective of The Rotary Foundation 


The Trustees of The Retary Foundstion 
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A ‘Fellow’ goes to a convocation on the great issues of: 


Anglo-Canadtan-American Relations 


1 
T HIS has been a year of great 
international conferences 
throughout the world. Disarma- 
ment has been debated in Lon- 
don; Middle-Eastern security has 
been reassessed in Baghdad; Eu- 
ropean free trade has been agreed 
in Paris; and the Russian inter- 
vention in Hungary has been re- 
viewed in New York. Now I want 
to tell you about a recent inter- 
national conference which 
received far less publicity than 
these, but which may prove to 
have as great an influence in the 
years to come. 

The conference was not organ- 
ized by an international body, nor 
was it held in a great metropolis. 
It took place in the maple woods 
of New Hampshire, U.S.A., and 
it was convened by the president 
and facuity of Dartmouth College. 
The purpose was to bring to- 
gether a varied group of distin- 
guished men in order to define 
and probe the great issues in the 
Anglo - Canadian - American com- 
munity. “Nothing is more import- 
ant,” said President J. S. Dickey, 
of Dartmouth, “than that the peo- 
ple of these three countries should 
be able to talk as members of a 
community about the issues which 
both divide and unite them.” 

How wisely he spoke. This Eng- 
lish-speaking community is the 
core not only of the Atlantic Alli- 
ance but of the whole free world. 
On its unity of purpose and action 
depends the peace of the world. 
This is almost a truism, but time 
and again in the last ten years 
this essential prerequisite for 
peace has been missing. Just when 
a codrdinated effort would have 
won the day, we have fumbled the 
ball between us. Indeed it would 
not be unreasonable to say that 
the conferences which took place 
this year in London, Baghdad, and 
New York might not have been 
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necessary if the Anglo-Canadian- 
American community had been 
able to establish a codrdinated 
policy in the postwar world. 

Moreover, instead of getting 
better, the situation has become 
worse. The relationship among 
these three great countries has 
been under particular strain dur- 
ing the last year. Though the 
crisis has passed, a dangerous 
legacy of ill ease and bewilder- 
ment remains. 

So a fresh initiative was re- 
quired, and Dartmouth was in a 
unique position to provide it. The 
college was founded by an Eng- 
lishman, and, as the president 
pointed out, it is close in all ways 
to Canada, and is committed to 
the highest service of America’s 
future. Moreover, Dartmouth has 
taken the lead in requiring its 
senior students to study the cur- 
rent great issues of the day as 
part of their curriculum. After 
World War II a special course 
was established in which authori- 
ties in international relations, do- 
mestic affairs, and the arts came 
to lecture and meet for discussion. 
Now in honor of the tenth anni- 
versary of the course this confer- 
ence was summoned to consider 
the great issues in the Anglo- 
Canadian-American community. 

Distinguished men from the 
three countries concerned, repre- 
senting the highest positions in 
government, diplomacy, business 
education, and the press, accepted 
the invitation to take part. There 
was Prime Minister John G. Die- 
fenbaker, of Canada, making his 
first visit to the United States as 
Prime Minister. There was Sir 
Geoffrey Crowther, famed director 
of the London Economist. There 
were Henry Cabot Lodge, the 
U. S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations, and Sherman Adams, As- 
sistant to the President of the 
United States, and many other 
great men. Joining them were 


nearly 2,000 alumni and visitors, 
drawn together by a determina- 
tion to face the issues and forge 
a deeper friendship in our inter- 
national community. I, too, put 
aside consideration of time and 
distance and made my pilgrimage 
from England to Dartmouth. 

We met and mingled on the col- 
lege campus. “For three days 
Dartmouth has become a cathe- 
dral of freedom,” said Prime Min- 
ister Diefenbaker. In this liberat- 
ing setting the distinguished 
speakers, and those assembled to 
meet with them, were able to ex- 
press their points of view and 
their divergent interests without 
political overtones. Gradually we 
were able to appreciate the nature 
of our association and the issues 
of the day which perplexed us. 

To begin with, Lewis W. Doug- 
las, who was one of the greatest 
American Ambassadors to Britain, 
spelled out the strategic compul- 
sions which had drawn us to- 
gether since World War II. Then 
Sir Geoffrey Crowther presented 
“The Great Issue” of the com- 
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munity. He reminded us that fear 
had drawn us together, and hu- 
morously cited Josef Stalin as the 
chief architect of our postwar alli- 
ance. The issue which now faced 
us was whether we would stay to- 
gether if the tension was relaxed. 
To illustrate the point, he told the 
old Aesop fable about the day 
when the sun and the north wind 
met in the sky. Below them they 
noticed a man with a cloak on his 
shoulders. So they decided to see 
which of them could take it off 
him. First the north wind blew 
with all its strength, but the more 
it blew the tighter the man 
wrapped the cloak around him- 
self. Then the sun had its turn. It 
shone with its pleasant warmth 
upon the man, and it was not long 
before the cloak was on the 
ground. “This,” said Sir Geoffrey, 
“could happen to our community.” 
If the element of fear and force is 
ever removed, the cloak of alli- 
ance could possibly fall from us. 

To counteract this danger, and 
maintain an equilibrium, we 
should find a way between the 
mere expressions of platitudes 
and the proposals for a Federal 
arrangement. There should be a 
statement of what we are trying 
to do, so that the accident of So- 
viet pressure might be replaced 
by a vital faith. With this surer 
and sounder basis there would be 
less prospect of our being drawn 
apart. 

The conference then settled 
down in a realistic mood to define 
the great issues which were cor- 
roding the alliance. But before 
each issue was raised, speaker 
after speaker paid tribute to all 
that we have in common through 
our heritage, our aspirations, and 
our interests. Thus Prime Min- 
ister Diefenbaker, in a model of 
neighborly speaking, ffirst ac- 
Knowledged “the warm friendship 
which has long existed between 
the United States and Canada, 
and the parallel interest of the two 
countries,” and then went on to 
say: 

“May I now with the 
frankness and goodwill, and in the 
interest of fullest understanding, 
deal with one or two 
matters which are causing unrest 
within my country 

He spoke of the United States 
agricultural disposal program, 


utmost 


economik 
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aud of the disquiet felt over the 
large-scale American ownership of 
Canadian industries. These mat- 
ters, he was confident, could be 
settled through mutual under- 
standing and codperation. 

The issues between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States were 
found to be more complex and 
deep rooted. The economic im- 
balance, for example, has no ob- 
vious cure. So America has to 
understand why convertibility of 
sterling is impractical at the mo- 
ment. But also America must 
realize the difficuity caused to 
British traders through uncertain- 
ty over tariff levels 

An intractible issue was that of 
tre codrdination of policies in 
troubled areas. Suez was one bit- 
ter example. Lewis Douglas con- 
sidered that the danger of war 
was not serious so long as trouble 
was avoided on the periphery. A 
straight issue between Russia and 
America should be manageable, 
but where the issue was joined in 
a country in which neither party 
had control, then the danger was 
greatest. What was essential was 
for Britain and America to find 
ways of establishing common poli- 
cies in such situations. “We 
should bend ‘our energies and 
minds,” said Douglas, “to the 


establishment of a council which 
can help the leaders in both coun- 
tries form a common judgment.” 

There was one issue which 
speakers from each of the three 
countries returned to again and 
again. It was America’s continu- 
ing misunderstanding of Britain’s 
record and intentions with regard 
to the Commonwealth. Since 
World War II there has been 
nothing which has more bedevilled 
our relationship than this. There 
has been distrust on the American 
side and consequent irritation on 
the British side. Therefore it was 
most refreshing to hear American 
and Canadian speakers bring the 
facts up to date. Canadian indus- 
trialist James S. Duncan spoke for 
many when he said: 

“How wise the United States 
would be if she could employ her- 
self by means at her disposal to 
bring the thinking of the Ameri- 
can people up to date on the sub- 
ject of colonialism. In the minds 
of many, this term is synonymous 
with exploitation. This inter- 
pretation of colonialism might 
have been true generations ago... 
although we in Canada know that 
in our case it was not true even in 
the late 18th Century. Those of us 
who have followed development 
in the colonial world realize the 


On the campus of Dartmouth College, panelists come to grips with the great issues 
before the convocation-emblem backdrop. They are (from left to right) Clarence 
Randall, former board chairman of the Inland Steel Company; Allan Nevins, Pulitzer 
Prize-winning historian; James S. Duncan, chairman of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission; Lewis W. Douglas, convocation chairman and former Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James’s; Sir William Haley, editor of the London Times; 
Sidney Smith, president of the University of Toronto; Paul G. Hoffman, United 
States delegate to the United Nations General Assembly; Dr. Arthur Goodhart, mas- 
ter of University College, Oxford; Edgar M. McInnis, president of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs; Hanson Baldwin, military-affairs writer for the 
New York Times; and Sir Geoffrey Crowther, managing director, London Economist. 
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at contribution Britain, and 

ince also, has made in bringing 
civilization, medical care, educa- 
tion, law and order, technical 
skills, and the science of govern- 

nt to their colonial possessions. 

‘he policy of Britain for genera- 

back, and we Canadians are 
well placed to say so, was to lay 
the foundations in its various co- 
lonial possessions, on which the 
edifice of sovereign independence 
could be built.” 

The cleavage which this mis- 
understanding has caused be- 
tween the United States and Brit- 
ain justifies this full quotation, 
and I hope readers will ponder it. 
Perhaps they will go further and 
hear the appeal of Edgar M. Mc- 
Innis, president of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 

he United States to recognize 
tremendous experiment we 
through in the 
monwealth. “Britain,” he 
needs all the help and en- 


ragement it can get 


trying to carr’ 


1 
So the issues of the internation- 
ymmunity were discussed and 
ted. I think that during this 
many people began to feel 
the few issues which divided 
ere manageable so long as we 

d see each other without prej- 

e and misunderstanding. So 

e was much wisdom in the 

ition of Allan Nevins, the 
nerican historian, that our 
must be based on an educa- 
tion of our people in their com- 
on history and heritage. 

For me it was a particularly 
experience to come back for 
conference to the college 

where I had studied as a Rotary 
Foundation Fellow just over two 
years ago. I not only met many 
friends again, but experienced 
once more the therapy of giving 
nd sharing in matters of common 
and diverse interest in an inter- 

tional community. As we min- 

-d on the College Green in the 
Summer sunshine after the 

iks, we could realize why Sir 

Winston Churchill, aptly quoted 

Henry Cabot Lodge, had 
looked forward with such relish to 

mixing up” of our peoples, 
nd why he wished this process to 
roll on full flood, inexorable, ir- 
resistible, benignant, to broader 
lands and better days.” 
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Some ‘Quotes from the Conference 
Selected by the Author 


ee 

My purpose is to have causes 
for disagreement removed, lest un- 
resolved disagreements diminish 
that spirit of understanding which 
is characteristic of our relationship. 
We are close neighbors. It is hard 
to realize that we can have some 
differences. We 
are united in the - 
great cause of wr 
freedom. In our 
military alliance 
there is the clos- 
est cooperation. 
In the funda- 
mental affairs of Diefenbaker 
life there is no 
difference. Our comradeship knows 
no closer alliance in the world. 

“My message to you is this: Let 
it not be said that we cannot 
achieve a similar spirit of codpera- 
tion in economic affairs. . . . What 
a heritage we have, two countries 
with Great Britain, united in our 
determination to preserve our heri- 
tage of spiritual values, to preserve 
that steadfast and undiminished 
unity that saved us in war. Our 
Governments must today and every 
day give due regard at all times to 
the problems of each other with 
infinite respect, with all-embracing 
tolerance, and with the realization 
that we have resting upon us that 
responsibility that has been so ap- 
parent in this conference, for in 
the days ahead many grave deci- 
sions will face our peoples. 

“In the last analysis, how Cana- 
dians and Americans and Britishers 
get along will be a world test of 
‘neighborhood’ in international re- 
lations.” 

JOHN G. DIEFENBAKER 
Prime Minister of Canada 


“Te you take the words freedom, 
democracy, and equality before the 
law as some kind of rough, highest 
common factor, then it is by and 
large true to say that they repre- 
sent the difference between the free 


and the unfree world.... But 


what do freedom, democracy, and 
equality before the law add up to? 
We may not be willing to contem- 
plate life without any one of them. 
But even if we put all three to- 
gether, they form a very small part 
of life. They are not more than a 
frame for living. What are we going 
to place inside it? What do we do 
with our freedom when we have 
got it? . 
confidently promised, we double its 


Suppose that, as we are 


material benefits in under a gen- 
eration. Will it even then be a 
satisfactory existence? To what de- 
gree will it vary from that of othe 
parts of the world? In what way 
should it vary? What is to be our 
particular contribution to the his- 
tory of mankind? 

“If the Anglo-Canadian-American 
community is to have any distin- 
guishing mark of its own, if some 
Toynbee 1,000 years hence is to 
speak well of our joint civilization 
through its rise, perihelion, and de- 
cline, let it be that he shall speak 
of a civilization that taught all its 
people to lead a full life.” 

—Sir WILLIAM HALEY 
Editor, London Times 


ese A 
LAS we recognize the need for 
unity ... we recognize also that 
the fact of unity has required ef- 
fort to be achieved, and will require 
further effort to be maintained. 
Even in cases where our interests 
are parallel, as in the matter of 
continental defense, active coépera- 
tion rather than mere assent has 
been required in order that these 
interests might be fully served. In 
those cases where our interests may 
tend to conflict, then the ‘forebear- 
ance and compassion’ of which Mr. 
Diefenbaker spoke, along with hard 
work, have been required in con- 
siderable measure, and will con- 
tinue to be required, if unity is to 
be maintained.” 
—SHERMAN ADAMS 
Assistant to the 
President of the U.S.A. 











He had everything necessary 


for dynamic, forward-looking 


leadership: Mother. 


M OTHER always sighed when 


Father announced that he was 
chairman. As a child, I couldn’t 
understand what there was about 
Father’s chairmanships that made 
Mother’s whole outlook on life so 
different. Not that Mother wasn’t 
proud of Father. Not that Father 
wasn't capable and efficient. But 
when Father was chairman, Moth- 
er wasn’t her usual self. 

One of Father’s earliest 
successes in the chairman- 
ship business will serve as an 
example. It was when he 
was a member of the Hoof 
and Halter Club. 

He really had nothing to 
do with the appointment— 
he merely chanced to remark 
to someone that if he were 
in charge of the membership 
committee, he’d really “put 
the club on the map.” Now, 
any president wants his club 
put on the map, and every- 
body knew Father was a 
man of his word. Before an- 

other meeting had passed, the ap- 
pointment was made. Let it be 
clearly understood, however, that 
this chairmanship came as quite 
a surp™ise to Father. He accepted 
it because he felt he owed it to his 
community I heard him tell 
Mother those very words. 

And succeed he did! Mother did 
his telephoning for him because 
she had such a pleasant telephone 
voice. Father said so himself! She 
composed new invitation letters 
Father said the old ones were not 
spicy enough to interest “up and 
coming” citizens. The letters 
brought in dozens of replies and 
new members, and the boys were 
impressed. They slapped Father 
on the back and declared he was a 
real leader. Father modestly ad- 

2 2 mitted it was nothing—anyone 
Son” amnieton could do it with a little fore- 
thought and planning! 

This triumph did not go unno- 
ticed outside the club. Soon 


N INA HOOD BIRKHEAD Father was chairman of the reli- 


~~ 
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gious-education committee in our 
church. Part of his work was the 
over-all planning for the Bible 
school with the general superin- 
tendent and the departmental su- 
perintendent. He asked Mother 
what she’d suggest in passing 
(knowing that Mother never 
passed). Her list of suggestions 
was ready as the work advanced. 
It was she who found time to 
Father was so 

busy! And every time Father 
presented those agendas the other 
vorkers would marvel at his alert- 
his knowledge of the subject, 
careful analysis of the prob- 
and his iggested proce- 
Father wasn’t a braggart 
had accepted an assignment 
meant to e it to a suc- 


lan the agenda 


1 
} 


ful conclusion 

When the Sunday — school 
loubled in size, the workers’ con- 
ff as smoothly 
ind quickly as beads from a string, 
and the whole organization was 
ciicking in no uncertain terms, 
e all reverently while 
‘ather gave than! It was easy 
» rejoice with Futher! He had 
ne a good job. As I look back 

I believe Mother’s praise was 

» fervent than any of the rest, 


ferences slipped 


bowed 


nd her sigh was a proud and 
happy one 


Yu when F'ather 


man, our whole world revolved at 


was chair- 


1 different angle. He didn’t like 
the word “president” if applied to 
him. Other people could be presi- 
dents of something or other, but 
That word 
fascinating 


he was a chairman 
chairman” had a 
sound to Father 
Another important chairman- 
ship was the presidency of the 
More’n More Service Club. The 
club was international in its scope. 
[t had as its objective the helping 
of underprivileged children and 
a purpose of promoting goodwill 
and fraternal coéperation. Father 
almost bragged to Mother about 
that election—he’d won by such 
an overwhelming majority. Moth- 
er was so pleased that the sigh was 
far in the background. I was 14 
then and Sis was 17. That chair- 
manship was a “humdinger.” The 
club met every Friday noon for 
one hour. Father put every mem- 
ber on some committee, and then 
he checked every chairman at fre- 
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quent intervals to see if all were 
functioning. That is, he checked 
a few, when his business affairs 
allowed, and at other times he*had 
Mother do it when she “had a 
minute to spare.” Anyway, it was 
done, and done on time! 

That was the year Mother 
changed from an active member 
in the Tuesday Research Club to 
an associate member. She also 
felt it wise for her assistant to 
take over the Girl Scout troop. 
Father thought the assistant was 
no doubt grateful for the chance. 
Mother’s sigh was a bit wistful. 

Sis and I kept the roster up to 
date. That was especially chal- 
lenging work for two impatient 
youngsters, because just then the 
telephone company was changing 
all the numbers in town. Father 
had a roster committee, but its 
members didn’t have the club’s 
interest at heart. Father said so. 
Sometimes it seemed as if the 
members would rather make a 
success of their businesses or pro- 
fessions than do their committee 
work! And a roster couldn’t wait. 
Luckily school closed in June, and 
my first-semester grades were A, 
or I would have flunked French. 

Sis fared a little better. The 
roster job was perfect practice for 
her typing course, so she made an 
A. Sis also did the mimeograph- 
ing and the stencilling. The only 
trouble was that Sis didn’t have 
the time to insert the pages in the 
rosters, and this job fell to the 
committee. The club members 
would forget to destroy the previ- 
ous page before adding the cur- 
rent one, and Father spent many 
an evening in the den with some 
club brother who couldn’t get his 
roster pages straight. It always 
made Father’s task easier if Moth- 
er would just look the pages over 
and slip out the unwanted ones. 
She did it so quickly and easily— 
with only a trace of a sigh, while 
the men were sipping! 

Mother always accompanied 
Father to the “functions” of the 
More’n More Service Club. Many 
of these were in other cities and 
with other groups. Father was 
quick to note some especially good 
idea or plan being used and would 
call Mother’s attention to it. A 
few days later he would say, 
“Hon, how do you think we could 
best use the idea of last Monday 


night?” After a short creative sigh, 
Mother would offer two or three 
workable outlines. 

When that year was over, the 
club declared Father its most orig- 
inal president. (Actually Father 
insisted that they call him “chair- 
man”—he’d have it no other 
way.) Nobody ever knew what to 

xpect at the meetings; it was fun; 

the national office was highly 
pleased; and Father was worn out! 
Mother didn’t blame him for de- 
claring that he’d made his con- 
tribution and was going to coast 
thereafter. In fact, she never once 
prodded him to take another 
chairmanship. 


Last week my husband, Bill, 
came home and announced that 
he had been named a Chairman in 
his Rotary Club. Of course, I was 
delighted. I told him how won- 
derful he was and how proud I 
was and would continue to be! It 
was almost too much! Bill was 
chockful of plans—it seemed he’d 
sort of visualize’ what he’d do if 
Le were ever asked to take such a 
place. Wifelike, I couldn’t help 
offering a word now and then; and 
today, one week later, I find my- 
self in the center of this “Rotary 
Committee” work. Oh for Moth- 
er’s gift of expressive sighs! 

I realize that before a scientific 
conclusion in this matter can be 
reached a commictee must be ap- 
pointed and much research must 
be done. Samplings from thou- 
sands of cases must be compiled. 
Experiments under all conditions 
must be made, and the person or 
persons dealing in same must be 
objective in their thinking. So my 
conclusion is not scientific. I have 
done no research, have made no 
samplings, have no experiments to 
my credit, and have compiled noth- 
ing. But I venture to say without 
contradiction that wives the world 
over will verify this conclusion: 

Stable homes do not hinge on 
money, power, social prestige, 
education, nor even a thorough 
knowledge of “birds and bees”; 
but, rather, homes will be stable 
only on a wholesome acceptance 
of an unavoidable calamity which 
soorer or later strikes every 
household. All interests, plans, 
tears, and toil must cheerfully, 
willingly, gladly, and proudly 
merge when Father is chairman 
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Honor student Jean Brown is one of 1,100 girl bus driv- 
ers in the Tarheel State. She has a perfect safety record. 


» oe haven’t much use for 


teen-age drivers? You know the 
statistics on their performance 
Well, just ask about them in 
North Carolina and the answel 
will be something like: “Train 
them and trust them and you've 
got the best drivers on earth.” 
North Carolina means it. This 
morning 8,000 teen-age boys and 
girls drove school children to 
school in the school busses of that 
State. This evening they’ll drive 
them home. And the chances art 
there won’t be any accidents. 
“Youthful drivers don’t have 
to be wild and 
James W. Wilson, superintendent 
of schools in Mecklenberg County 
North Carolina, a Rotarian in 
Charlotte, and director of the larg- 
est of the student-driver fleets 
his State. “When you train them, 
they can turn out as careful and 
competent—and as safe 
one else in the world. The young- 
sters hear well, they see well, and 
they can move like lightning when 


careless,’ says 


-as any- 
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they need to. Some of them have 
the lives of as many as 72 other 
children in their hands.” 

Since 1933 Superintendent Wil- 
son has employed pupils to run 
his school busses. His district, 
biggest county school unit in the 
State, uses 205 busses, all of them 
operated by teen-agers. In Meck- 
lenburg County, whose _ school 
system Rotarian Wilson heads, 
teen-age-driven vehicles carry ap- 
proximately 15,000 children a day 
as they travel between 5,000 and 
6,000 miles daily. In North Car- 
olina 8,000 busses haul more than 
900,000 and travel millions of miles 
a year. 

Superintendent Wilson says 
tl.at one of the facts that astonish 
listeners at out-of-State education- 
al sessions and many of his Ro- 
tary friends is the number of 
girls who drive the North Caro- 
1,100. ‘It never fails 
to surprise the men—and it 


lina busses 


A COMMUNITY SERVICE FEATURE 
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North Carolina teen-agers 


post a remarkable safety 


record as they pilot their 


mates to and from school. 


By NOEL WICAL 


Education Editor, Cleveland, Ohio, Press 


makes the boys downright en- 
vious—to hear us say that the 
girls, as a group, are really top- 
notch drivers,” he remarks. 

The superintendent explains 
that the girls try harder to avoid 
danger, and are usually more 
punctual. They leave on schedule 
and seldom need to push their 
vehicles, which have governors to 
hold them to 35 miles an hour. 

When Superintendent Wilson 
calls for candidates each Fall, he 
gets a regiment of applicants. The 
boys and girls, who must be 16, 
go after the jobs with seriousness 
and spirit. To qualify they have 
to pass a stiff driving test, con- 
ducted by the State police, and a 
classroom examination on traffic 
and safety. Training and super- 
vision are the responsibilities of 
local boards of education. Special 
teachers work with the pupils 
through the year. 

The drivers turn in daily re- 
ports. Every accident—even a 
creased fender—must be record- 
ed Ina recent five-year period, 
North Carolina student drivers 
had only one accident for each 
100,000 miles of driving. Safety 
authorities say this is avout twice 
as good as the national average 
for all drivers. 

“We pay our pupil bus driv- 
ers $25 a month,” Superintendent 
Wilson “That’s about 25 
percent of what adult drivers 
would have to get in my State. 


i 


says. 
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at the School-Bus W heel 


It’s a handy job for the young- 
sters because they are going to 
the schoolhouse anyway—and 
they take the others with them.” 
officials estimate that 
pupil drivers save North Carolina 
taxpayers more than 4 million 
dollars a year in salaries, which 
ir. these days of soaring educa- 
tional costs takes on new impor- 
tance to tax-concerned citizens. 
Significance of the school-bus 
dollar is shown in a recent report 
by Dr. E. Glenn Featherston, a 
pecialist for several years in pub- 
lic-school transportation for the 
United States Office of Education 
in Washington. Dr. Featherston 
for example, that 8,900,000 
senior 
hool pupils were trans- 
d in the 1953-54 school year 
estimated cost of more than 
llion dollars. He notes, too 
1.S.A. public- 
being hauled 
from their classrooms. 


School 


mentary, junior, and 


»2 percent o 
pupils were 


Featherston urges educa- 
to give greater study to 
l-bus operations and _in- 
School ad- 
“ought 
more expert in this field. 
persons too often look upon 
i fill-in job 
developed 
programs. In 
little or no 
rvision of drivers. There is 

a great opportunity for action at 
both the State and the local level.” 
North Carolina has less than 
900 adult. school-bus drivers, most 
hired to drive in the 
mountains. About a dozen or so 
other States use pupil drivers, but 
the Tarheel State leads the field 
It all started in North Carolina 
ifter World War I. A school 

in the Piedmont country 

ned a farm wagon into a school 
was fine, ex- 
matter: the 


-d efficiency 


trators.” he says, 


bus driving as 
iny States have 
r-training 
places there i 


oO tnem 


“bus” one day. Th 
cept for one small 
had no drive! 
Capable grownups were either 
have the 


poara 


illing or did not 
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time, and the school board did not 
want to employ “just anybody” 
for this task. The National Safety 
Council’s magazine gives this 
version: “Look,” the school-board 
president _ said, “there’s Jim 
Stewart’s son out yonder on the 
river road. He goes to this school, 
and he’s bright and a dependable 
boy, and knows his horses. How 
about him driving the wagon to 
school and bringing the rest of 
them with him on the way?” 

Through the years the vehicles 
changed, but the pupils kept right 
on driving. Now at graduation 
time, the boys and girls share 
honors with other top seniors. 
Many of the drivers are leaders 
in book work and in extracurric- 
ular activities. Some are _ stu- 
dent-council presidents, school 
journalists, Eagle Scouts, 4-H 
Club members. With their high- 
school diplomas they get service 
scrolls for driving 

J. J. Lentz, superintendent of 
Lee County schools and a San- 
ford Rotarian, looks for boy and 


girl drivers who have what he 
likes to call “C” qualifications. 

“The C’s I mean are not those 
some students find on their report 
cards,” says Rotarian Lentz. “To 
rate my C’s, the young drivers 
have to be competent, careful, 
and considerate on our streets and 
h:ghways. Then I try to add my 
own C—confidence. I find that 
if you show the pupils you have 
confidence in them, you will get 
a surprisingly mature response.” 

Superintendent Lentz, who has 
been Chairman of his Rotary 
Club’s Traffic Safety Committee 
has charge of 52 busses in his sys- 
tem. “In my experience with 
pupil drivers,” he says, “only a 
few ever let us down. Some of 
us schoolmen get a little out of 
sorts these days when we hear 
people condemn all young driv- 
ers. They just don’t seem to real- 
ize that if you train these teen- 
agers and then trust them, you'll 
get some crackajack drivers. But 
we're proving it every day in 
North Carolina.” 


Each driver checks his bus carefully, must report any major difficulty. 








Program Chairman Norton (at “mike”) explains what is to 
come, as Mobile Rotarians finish luncheon. . . . (Below) 
A pheasant is about to plummet to earth for dog to find. 


pine trees, the bird dogs were going through their 

paces for us. Bay City Bear, Night Train to 
Memphis, Girl of Reelfoot, and Labcroft Mike—well- 
trained Labrador retrievers—streaked through the 
tangles and ranged far over the field in demonstra- 
tions of their bird-finding skill. It was a thrilling 
sight, and watching it were some 150 Mobile Ro- 
tarians and their wives, all enjoying Rotary’s brand 
of fellowship out-of-doors, as they learned that a 
bird dog that retrieves without mangling its quarry 
has What is known as a “tender mouth.” 

This open-air meeting began with a motor caravan 
transporting us to a countryside restaurant for our 
luncheon. Following it, we moved en masse to the 
exhibition area where the dogs, their handlers, and 
the huntsmen were ready to begin the show. Hunt- 
ing, I’ve learned, is surpassed only by fishing in the 
list of Rotarians’ favorite sports, and I think I know 
why it ranks so high. Whether out after big game 
or small, hunters build close friendly ties between 


i A brush-covered Alabama meadow ringed with 


Night Train to Memphis demonstrates a tender-mouth re- 
trieve, and hears professional trainer, Floyd Hayes, of Sam- 
burg, Tenn., say, “Nice work!” Dog has not mangled bird. 


Photos: The author 
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them as they walk the plains, or sit in the duck 
blinds, and friendship is a target that all Rotarians 
like to train their sights on. 

I remember the great Wyoming antelope hunt re- 
ported in this Magazine a few years ago. Rotarians 
from all over North America went there for an ad- 
venture in hunting and friendship, and they found 
both in good measure. I have read, too, of some 
Texas Rotarians who get together every year for a 

ld-turkey hunt, and of some Canadian Rotarians 

ho hold a pit hunt for Canada’s big geese. There 
are many annual Rotary hunts, I’m sure, and while 
they no doubt place a limit on the kill, there’s never 
limit on the comradeship to be shared. 

Our day in the field was planned by Program 

iirman Joe S. Norton, Jr., a box manufacturer 


whose hunting pleasures are shared by his daughter, 
Jane, a pretty miss with a flair for handling a bird 
dog. Her retriever, Bay City Bear, performed with 
three others brought from Tennessee for the event 
The quick response of these dogs to hand directions 
and whistles amazed us all, and their unerring 
ability to locate the birds, especially a camouflaged 
pheasant, was a lesson in thoroughness. How fas- 
cinated we all were by the field tests is best indicated 
by this fact: our Club programs usually end at 2 
o’clock; this one ran until 2:30—and there wasn’t 
one early leaver! 

So, if your Club is looking for an open-air program, 
remember the hunter and his dogs. You'll see team- 
work at its best. 

—Roy M. THIGPEN, JR. 


Bird in hand, Jane Evans Norton strides off the field with her dog, Bay City Bear. Her father describes how the dog was handled. 
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Herd riders swap talk around the fire 
as others guard the sleeping buffalo 
during the nine-day trek to Clayton. 


Driven into the business section where Clayton, N. Mex., is celebrating their ar- 
rival, the shaggy bison punctuate the program of speechmaking with hearty bawls 
and take over the main street as tourists and residents keep to the sidewalks. 


Photos: (left) Haberstrom; 
all others) Rhew 


The Town That Gambled-:---and Won 


\ HEN it was all over that hot 


June afternoon in 1955, one bug- 
eyed spectator summed it up as 
“the craziest stunt I ever saw.” 

He and several thousand others 
had just witnessed the uproarious 
delivery in Clayton, New Mexico, 
of a citizen-bought buffalo herd. 
Surrounded by yipping cowboys, 
it had erupted into the town’s 
main street after a nine-day, 100- 
mile drive from its former home. 

But this was more than just 
a one-day publicity stunt. The 
future of a community rested on 
the shaggy backs of the unpre- 
dictable beasts rampaging 
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through the town. A few months 
before, Clayton (pop. 3,800) faced 
ruin. Five straight years of 
drought had all but killed the 
cattle and grain industries upon 
which the area depended. 

Then a few leading citizens 
held a meeting. “Let’s face it,” 
they said. “We’re dying on the 
vine. We must attract tourist 
money, or else.” 

There were no tourist lures in 
Clayton. But over in Eva, Okla- 
homa, Jim Jordan owned a herd 
of buffalo and a large collection 
of Western relics. Perhaps these 
could be brought to Clayton. 


Jordan wanted $80,000 for his 
collection and herd. The money, 
obviously, would have to come 
from the people of the Clayton 
area. An organization called Fort 
Jordan Stockade was quickly set 
up on paper and a fund-raising 
drive begun. It proved easier 
than anticipated. Ranchers as 
well as townspeople invested 
whatever they could spare, re- 
ceiving shares in the project in 
return. 

The $80,000 was quickly col- 
lected and the purchase made. 
But now another problem arose. 
The huge assortment of relics 
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sky filled with giant thunderheads the buffalo herd moves toward its new home. In the distance are the cones of Rabbit Ears Mountain. 


Clayton, New Mexico, rides up the business trail on the back of the bison, 


by Robert M. Hyatt 


had to be housed and the buffalo 
herd penned up. Approaching 
the original subscribers for more 
funds was unthinkable. But it 
was done, and another $50,000 
was raised. As one old rancher 
observed, “We got our feet wet 
on the first round. Might as well 
go in and get soaked!” 

The money went to construct 
Fort Jordan, a typical Western 
fort-type building complete with 
guard towers. Damaged electric- 
line poles purchased from a local 
power company for one dollar 
each were used to build the stock- 
ade which encloses the buffalo. 
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Tourists were not long in com- 
ing. Thousands have visited the 
large curio store and the restau- 
rant housed in the Fort, have 
paid dollar admissions to inspect 
the Fort museum’s collection of 
early-day relics, its fleet of antique 
autos, its century-old household 
items, 110-year-old covered wag- 
ons, and ancient guns. Share- 
hoiders in the project now realize 
tlat they made a profitable in- 
vestment. And business in the 
town is booming, helped by tour- 
ist trade as well as by rains which 
have benefited the ranchers of the 
area. 


“The results have been most 
gratifying,” says F. H. Chilcote, 
the town’s Rotarian banker. The 
seven other Rotarians who also 
serve on the board of directors 
of the Fort Jordan enterprise 
would certainly agree. 

In winning its gamble for life, 
Clayton has shown that dying 
towns can be revived—and that 
that curious, friendly fellow we 
call “‘the tourist” is eager to aid 
the prosperity of any town that 
brings an interesting local attrac- 
tion to his attention. A buffalo 
herd isn’t needed—but imagina- 
tion is. 
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Ey THE SUMMER of 1940 the 
Minneapolis Star-Journal sent 
Robert Bickhart and me to the 
Orient to write Sunday-feature 
pieces. It was a hectic trip. We 
wrote reports from The Philip- 
pines, China, Singapore, Malaya, 
Java, and Bali. Finally we arrived 
in Surabaya, on the northeast 
coast of Java. There we put up at 
a third-rate pension, where the 
rice tafel was mostly rice, and 
waited for funds to arrive which 
never came. While we were wait- 
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ing, Bickhart came down with a 
severe tropical illness. We spent 
our last ten florins for a doctor, 
who ordered me to get Bickhart 
out of the Tropics as soon as pos- 
sible. We knew there was an Aus- 
tralian ship sailing for Fremantle 
in three days. But how we would 
pay the fare we didn’t know. 
When we first arrived in Sur- 
abaya, we chanced to meet a Cap- 
tain Jens Mortenson, master of a 
fast Norwegian tanker which was 
making runs from Borneo to Eu- 


Illustrations by Marvin Saruk 


Surabaya Florink 


rope with oil vital for Europe’s 
engines of war. His ship was tem- 
porarily dry-docked for repairs. 
Somehow we got to talking about 
American electric razors, then 
comparatively new in the far cor- 
ners of the world. Captain Mor- 
tenson had never seen one and 
was fascinated with their operat- 
ing principle. So now, a few days 
later, after we had paid the doc- 
tor our last ten florins, I decided 
that I would try to sell my elec- 
tric razor to Captain Mortenson 
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The debt was not only in money. 


The chance to repay it in full 


meant risking death in a storm. 


‘By Doanrel Brady 


Film Producer, Rotarian, Hollywood, Calif. 


and use the money for one more 
wire back to the United 
States for dollars 

I tucked the mosquito netting 
well around Bob’s bed, cleaned 
the electric razor, put it in its 
case, and started out. I found 
Captain Mortenson’s tanker, a 
long, low, sleek gray motor ship, 
just being refloated in the dry 
dock, her repairs completed. Cap- 
tain Mortenson cordially wel- 


urgent 


A CLUB SERVICE FEATURE 
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comed me aboard. In awkward 
embarrassment I held out the 
electric razor and asked him if he 
would like to buy it. He took it 
from its case and looked it over 
completely with an appraising 
eye for a moment. Then he raised 
his glance and looked at me care- 
fully for several seconds before 
speaking: “I say, old boy, if you 
are in such a bad way that you 
want to sell your razor, you must 
need more than what you would 
expect me to pay for it. What’s 
wrong?” 

Then I told him our sad story, 
and of how I had hoped to secure 
enough money from the sale of 
the razor to wire for funds that 
would purchase our passage on 
the boat to Australia. 

“If you haven’t succeeded be- 
fore,” Captain Mortenson said, “I 
doubt that you will be able to 
make contact now when commu- 
nications are so fouled xp.” 

I explained that we had money 
waiting for us in Australia if we 


¢” could get there. He asked me how 


much I thought we would need to 
clear us fromJava and take pas- 
sage on the Australian ship. I told 
him I figured it at about 400 flor- 
ins, which then was _ roughly 
about $200. Captain Mortenson 
went to a bookcase hanging on 
the side of the bulkhead, removed 
two books, opened a small safe 
behind them. He took out five 
notes, closed the safe, replaced 
the books, turned to me, and said: 
“Here are all the florins I have— 
500 of them. They will see you 
clear to Australia.” 

He told me he was sorry it was 
all that he had, but that they were 
going to make a run for it shortly 
and those florins would do him no 
good at the bottom of the Indian 
Ocean if they didn’t get through, 
and if they did get through, there 
would be a nice bonus for him at 
Liverpool. 

“Captain Mortenson,” I said, 
“you don’t even know me, and I 
have no security I can give you 
on such a loan.” 

He paused a moment, gazing at 
the deck, and then looked straight 
at me with the calm cool eyes of 
the North. 

“Young man,” he said, “when 
there is some good needing to be 
done on earth, God doesn’t send 
down angels to do it. You must 


learn that in this life real men 
take care of each other.” 

I said, “Yes, that’s so, but how 
can you know if I am a real man?” 

He smiled slowly and answered, 
“That is your problem—not 
mine.” 

Then he scribbled the address 
of a Singapore bank on the back 
of an envelope and said; “When 
you return to the States, you may 
send the money to my bank. And 
if I am not around to collect it, 
remember what I have told you. 
Sometime you’ll come across some 
bloke who'll need some help as 
much as you do now. Pass a hand 
on to him.” 

I thanked him as best I could, 
and tried to leave him the elec- 
tric razor as a present, which he 
would not have. I left it with his 
cabin boy whom he sent to see me 
off the ship, with the instructions 
to give it to the captain when they 
sailed. 

With the keen satisfaction of 
bad luck having turned to good, 
I returned to our pension, packed 
our things, purchased tickets to 
Australia from the local travel 
agency, and the next day Bob and 
I caught the train to Banjuwangi, 
from which our ship would sail. 
A few days after we landed in 
Australia I knew that Bob would 
recover; soon he was well. We 
landed safely in Seattle on 
Thanksgiving Day. Back in Min- 
neapolis we transferred 500 florins 
to Captain Mortenson’s account. 

A year later Pearl Harbor was 
attacked and the following Sum- 
mer, two years to the month from 
the time Captain Jens Mortenson 
had loaned me the 500 florins, | 
was an Army Air Corps bomber 
pilot sitting with my crew in a 
huge Navy hangar on submarine 





alert at the Cherry Point air base 
near New Bern, North Carolina. 
Outside the hangar a fierce hurri- 
cane was unwinding. Suddenly 
one of the metal doors jerked 
open and a wet communications 
sergeant splashed in out of the 
storm. He carried a paper with 
the position of a ship in distress 
marked out in a code system. It 
meant submarine attack. A con- 
voy about 200 miles off Cape Hat- 
teras, that graveyard of ships, was 
being attacked. The 
message said the Navy, because of 
the hurricane, had not ordered us 
to go to the assistance of the con- 
voy, but left it to our discretion 
as to whether we thought we 
could fly through the storm 

My crew gathered around and 
I asked them what they felt we 
should do. Lieutenant Bill Canny, 
our navigator from Binghamton, 
New York, who later 
down in the Aleutians, looked out 
into the storm and “Those 
poor devils are in a worse fix than 
we are.” 

I looked at the faces of the 
of my men. All heads were nod 
ding in agreement. So we filed 


sergeant’s 


shot 


was 


said: 


rest 


our flight plan with Operations 
and leaned out into the storm of 
the field. The sergeants released 
the tie-down moorings of our 
twin-engined Lockheed Hudson, 
while Lieutenant Canny and I 
set up our course. In those early 
days of the war we had few pilots 
and Canny flew co-pilot as well as 
navigator. We took off into the 
blow of the gale without mishap 
and were soon out over Hatteras 
Point, flying at about 500 feet off 
the water with our four depth 
charges tucked tightly beneath us. 

I remember seeing three ‘water 
spouts at one time on that flight 
out. Hail pounded us like shotgun 
blasts, and the winds bounced us 
like water does a canoe. But about 
100 miles out to sea we ran clear 
of the storm and broke through 
into a bright, sunny afternoon. 
Following Bill Canny’s excellent 
navigation I soon saw the dark 
line of the convoy over my gun 
sight on the horizon. As we flew 
in closer, we saw the bitter thing 
that sometimes happens with 
armed convoys at sea. One of the 
merchant ships had developed 
trouble and could not keep up the 





The 





(Go often to the house of thy friend for 
weeds choke the unused path.—Emerson.) 


The weeds in the path to my neighbor's house 
Had almost blocked the way 

And the echoing footsteps of friendly calls 
Had been gone for many a day. 

| cut down the weeds at my end of the path 
And opened the door fo my hall, 

Then sat by my fire awaiting, with joy, 

For my friend and neighbor to call. 


But my neighbor had noticed the weed-choked path 
And hed labored the same as I, 

Clearing the way at his end of the path 

Hoping that | would pass by 

So there we sat by our firesides, 

Each with an open heart, 

Yet neither leaving his own domain, 

Each thinking he'd done his part. 


We chanced to meet in the path one day 

And our handclasp was firm and true. 

We talked of our boyhood, of days that were gone, 
Of the things we used to do 

Now often we sit by each other's hearth 

And we travel the path each day, 

For we both have found new happiness 

In this friendly. neighborly way. 


—Barry T. Mines, Rotarian 


Path 


Concord, N. H. 








pace with the rest of the convoy. 
She was slowly falling behind the 
other ships and the protecting 
guns and depth charges of the es- 
cort destroyers. About a mile be- 
hind the convoy, she was throw- 
ing considerable smoke. 

Canny scanned the scene with 
our field glasses and _ pointed 
southward and behind the crip- 
pled merchantman. Sure enough, 
there was the U-boat on the sur- 
face stalking its prey. I shoved 
the wheel of our plane forward 
and roared down as close to the 
water as possible, advancing the 
throtties as far as the red line on 
the instruments would allow. We 
hoped by staying ciose to the 
water we would surprise the sub- 
marine, but it saw us coming and 
crash-dived. We bracketed the 
foam puddle the U-boat made in 
her dive with depth charges, and 
circled while they exploded. The 
usual oil and rubbish came to the 
surface, but we were never sure 
we scored a hit because often a 
submarine carried one torpedo 
tube full of debris and oil which 
it discharged to throw stalking 
planes and ships off the trail. In 
any under water, it would 
have much more trouble overtak- 
ing the merchant ship. The men on 
the crippled vessel had watched 
what was going on. When we flew 
in at masthead level to salute 
them, they were waving their hats 
wildly and shaking their hands to 


case 


us 

We stayed with them, circling 
all afternoon, until our fuel 
very low, and just at sundown a 
Navy submarine chaser answered 
our signal. We learned later that 
it escorted the stricken 
safely into Norfolk, Virginia. 

Recently, when I was telling 
this to a Norwegian naval officer, 
I learned that Captain Jens Mor- 
tenson survived the war, retired, 
and now lives in Bergen, Norway. 

If this story gets as far as Ber- 
gen, I would like Captain Morten- 
son to know that because my 
believed also that “in this 
life, real men take care of each 
other,’”’ I was able to pass on his 
favor. Strangely enough, the ship 
we saved was a Norwegian oil 
tanker with long, low, sleek gray 
lines—a sister ship of one I had 
seen two years before in the dry 
docks at Surabaya. 


was 


vessel 


crew 
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using Utility Lantern. The first all- 
sportsman’s utility lantern to 
gned with a focusing lighthead 

1 on a double-powered dry bat- 
lich is its own battery case, has 
nounced. By adjusting the outer 
ng ring of the oversized all-steel 
ad, the can be changed 
narrow-foct potlight which 
half a mile to a broad-beam flood- 
4 new type of steel distortion- 
reflector, coated with vaporized 
n, is claimed to increase the in- 
and to prevent 
new lantern 
hunters, and 
heavy-duty in- 
illumina- 
outdoor 


lanter! 
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@ Magnetic Flashlight. An unusual 
flashlight has a permanent-type mag- 
net as an integral part of its case that 
permits it to hold fast to steel and 
Motorists, truckers, 
mechanics, homeowners, campers, 
and others will find dozens of prac- 
this flash- 


features are its 


ferrous metals. 


tical and novel uses for 
light Additional 
nonrolling square case and unbreak- 
able red “safety-glow” lens guard. 

commercial pro- 
from synthetic 
foreseen matter of 


since the speed-up of commer- 
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Synthetic Paper. 1 
ol ot paper made 
thin a 
been made possible 
‘break-throughs” 
anticipated. The use of 
papermaking has 
production to 
ommercial availability in three 
has little 
\ diversified 
f appearance characteris- 
ranging from drapable 
erial to crisp pa- 
tough They show 
nt resistance to corrosive chem- 
bacteria, heat, moisture, as 
as high strength and outdoor dura- 
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bility. Synthetic papers will be confined 
to specialty-paper and woven-fabric 
markets. Numerous industrial-apparel 
and home-furnishings markets hold con- 
siderable promise and many are now 
being field tested, such as for electrical 
insulation, backings for coated fabrics, 
filtration, map and chart paper, light- 
duty tarpaulins, replacement for multi- 
wall bags, rug backings, draperies, 
skirts, and shoe fabrics. 
How one-time-use 
shirt for men? 


auto 
about a 


panels, 


disposable, 


@ Magnetic Tool. A powerful permanent 
magnet on the end of a long flexible 
shaft can prevent the most frustrating 
experience for do-it-yourselfers, 
mechanics, and servicemen—that of be- 


most 


ing unable to complete a job because a 
small.part or fastener drops into an in- 


accessible hiding place in the chassis 
or mechanism on which he is working 
The shaft may be shaped to any angle 
or curve, and is unique in that it stays 
in the prescribed shape without spring- 
ing back. This allows the tool to get 
into blind corners, and “strays” such as 
nuts, bolts, washers, pins, screws, tacks, 
nails, etc., are attracted and held to the 
magnet, which is then withdrawn. 


@ Mileage Computer. A three-color plas- 
tic dial-type calculator tells you how 
many miles a gallon of gas in your car 
is giving you. It tells you this simply 
and conveniently every time you fill the 
gas tank. When you fill up, you note 
your mileage and set the dial before 
placing the calculator in the glove com- 
partment. The next time you fill the 
tank, you set the new mileage reading 
and note the number of gallons it took 


to fill the tank. T 
site the number of gal gives the 
number of miles driven per gallon of 
gas. It is simple and convenient 
reads to the nearest gallon 


reading oppo- 
ons 


and 


a Dry-Ink Marker. Among the ingenious 
uses claimed for a new writing and 
marking device are these: to identify 
lambs and ewes so they can be reassem- 
bled at the end of ithe day; to mark fuse 
boxes, photographic film, 
keys, ledgers, books, freeze! 
packages, patterns; to 
signs and posters; for children in play- 
craft activities and many others. It 
writes with a felt nib fed with instant 
drying, waterproof ink, making lines of 
varied widths from pen-stroke to brush- 
stroke size depending upon which way 
the nib is turned. Six colors plus blac k, 
brown, and white 


sheet metal, 
samples, 


laundry, make 


are available 


PEEP-ettes 
—Paper sheet 
to be the strongest, thinnest, lightest in 
weight, and most surface scratch-resist- 
ant ones yet to be made of plastic. 
—Aluminum alloy is used in the con- 
struction of a safe, sturdy, lightweight, 
rolling ladder, which has nonskid rub- 
ber tread for the steps, hand rails, and a 


crutch 


protectors are claimed 


spring loaded caster that locks 
tips to the floor 
stepped upon 
—Constructed of alun 
pact and pocket-size viewer fo1 
ncies has a self-contained elec- 


when the ladder is 


inum, a com- 
35-mm 
transpal 
trical system which operates on two in- 
expensive batteries and automatically 
lights by pressure on the slide. A ground 
lens of 
size uniformly 
viewing screen. 

* * & 


optical glass gives a double- 


ighted image on the 


Readers wishing further information 
about any product mentioned may ad- 
dress inquiries to “Pee ps,” THE ROTARIAN 
Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois. They will be promptly 
warded to the manufacturer. 


;or- 





This combination exposer 
and printer in a single 
unit makes dry copies of 
book pages in seconds 
without removing pages 
and without margin loss 
under normal or fluores- 
cent light conditions. Ad- 
ditional features of the 
unit are an automatic 
timer and a positive and 
negative paper dispenser. 





On two ‘floors’ are to be found the reading fare 


for this month. . .an appetizing list it is. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


HIS will be a two-sto If you’re looking for some- 
a different family of bool ch floo thing fo! 


that you con 


ing the page 


g to 6, I urge 


youngsters from 
Every year at this tir ider Give a Guess 
in the highly important field « \ finely 
reading for children a ng peor teen-age 
Wo fé 


story for 
Mary 


this 


books sound and moving 


girls is Snow Slopes, by 


Thompson. I have known 


partly for the benefit of pa 


be looking for books that I te vriter’s work for a very long ti and 


and nourish the invaluabl: yit of have always found it good 
ing, partly to emphasiz« ony ( ntegrity of feeling and warmtl 


that this habit is indeed rimination of expression. T1 
are few things parents can do for a « ( a high 


that can mean more in te ears tha fin 


-school senior’s probl 


incila! and personal, is tol 


providing the child with book ness of phrase and detail and 


enjoy reading, and encouraging him t eyed insight and a positive 


read them. But every ys I e7 inte values. It will be hard to fir 


the difficulty that most of the new bo new book in its field. 

for children are not releas l ct I am not so sure about the 

appeal of The Boy and the River, beau- 
in a department whic} to be t tifully translated by Hopkins 
ym the French of Henri Bosco. I have 


ber or November—too lat« 
Gerar< 
the first week in Septer 
that difficulty 
acute. I have 
tempt at an inclusive 


seems t ye eST enjoved it keenly, and I am sur 
decided t 10 t \ vill—boys of junior high-s 

especially—but perhaps not a 
of a French fa 
a French Huckle 


berry Finn of sorts, though without the 


new books, but rather t ggest ol nal 
a few that I can especia ecomme! ture 


Among the new book 


rative m boy's adven- 


ma great river- 


adult overtones of the great book. It is 


people, I like especia 
Mary Britton Miller. It’ 


tle puzzle-poems, all about 


told with great richness and precision of 
details of Nature, and with understand- 
charming illustrations b s ing of a boy’s emotions. I 
clues. I think that children w 1jo fol 
both the poems and the pictures, an¢ imagination 
that they’ll begin to recogn doors—it will be 
the poems are read with the child watcl The 


floor apartment of our article 


believe that 
some children—those with lively 


and a love for the out-of- 
a much-loved book. 

rest of my choices for the first- 
this month 
informational and 
start with, there’s 


Birthdays of Freedom (Book Two), by 


seem to fall in the 


practical fields. To 


Genevieve Foster, one of the most skilled 


of our writers in the presentation of 
history for young readers. This book is 
in effect a history of the world from the 
Fall of Rome to 1776, in terms of high 
ights of people and events. There are 
chapters on Charlemagne and on the Vik- 
Magna 


other 


ings, on Carta and Gutenberg, 


that 
shaped the modern world. The text, firm- 


and on persons and forces 


written and well illustrated, is suited 

for readers of higher elementary grades. 

One of the sketches from the abun- ns : 
dantly illustrated book of poems 
Give a Guess, by Mary Britton 
Miller. Juliet Kepes is the artist. 


A somewhat similar book of broad in- 
formation, and a very good one, is Hoka- 
he y! Ame rican Indians Then and N ow, 
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by Edith Doran and W. N. Wilson. It 
tells the young reader—preferably of 
junior high-school level, I would think— 
like to 
their dress and food and 


almost all that he would know 


about Indians: 
weapons, their games and 
The 
the basis of the 


government 


and beliefs. book is organized on 


seven great Culture 
Areas, as the anthropologists call them, 
represented by the various Indian tribes 
as the white men found them, and seems 
to me an excellent example of the com- 
bining of up-to-date scientific knowledge 
with approach and emphasis suited to 
young readers. 
Understanding Maps, by Bet 
1um and Myra Stillman, is a 


} 


book I have read with much interest and 


is} oula be available to very many 


It explains the why and 


and longitude, and of 


more complicated features 


of maps, in terms and ways 
sting 


unct 


ndable ; intere 
study upper 
nentary and schoo! 


Teen- 


thoroughly practi d usable man- 


grades Photograph ij for igers is 


(now in tt ‘ond edition) for young 
es of one of the most popular and 
Boys’ 
and Electronis 


volume of facts 


ewarding of hobbies. The 
Radio 


Morgan, is a 


nd Book of 
\lfred 
plans for the 


more advanced hobby 


iast in the indicated field. It is 
earness Of text and dilagral! 


being fully up to date 


The imateur Astronoms 
Moore, is a book for the 
advanced high-schoo 
interested in study of 
tells how to build and use a telescope, 
surveys the field of modern astronomical 
edge—and lack of knowledge—and 
the value of the contributions 
lade by 


Roy A. 
tior DY 


amateurs. Exploring Mars, by 


Gallant, with admirable illustra- 
Hess, 


high-schoo 


(for 
their 


Study of 


Lowell summarizes 


readers of age and 


elders) the present status of 
the red planet—both fact and theory—in 
satisfactory fashion. 


markedly Finally 


ents but for the benefit of children: Gar- 
dening—A New World for Children, by 
Wright. If 
and long to have your children grow up 


Sally you enjoy gardening, 
to share that pleasure, be sure to take a 
look at the many and ingenious sugges- 
tions in this book. 
* ce * 

Now for the second family of books 
this Western 
roundup: here for the 


month—an old-fashioned 


included reason 
that many readers of this Magazine are 
now laying plans to head for the Great 
American West and Texas next Spring 
for Rotary’s 1958 Convention. The only 
thing that ties these varied volumes to- 
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Reproduced in Stanley Vestal’s biography entitled 
Sitting Bull are this photograph of the “champion 
of the Sioux” and his signature. It is a new edi- 
tion of what Reviewer John Frederick calls “assur- 
edly one of the very best biographies of Indians.” 


Vewly translated from the French is The Boy and the 
River, by Henri Bosco, famed French writer. This is 
me of the Lynton Lamb-drawn sketches from the nar- 
ative of a farm boy’s adventures on a great stream. 
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gether is the common theme of the West, 
old and new. 

First, two books of fiction, by two 
writers I’ve bracketed together before 
for high praise. Dorothy M. Johnson’s 
second collection of short stories, The 
Hanging Tree, fulfills the promise of the 
earlier Indian Country. These stories of 
Indians and cattlemen and the frontier 
take their place in the real literature of 
the West. By that I mean that they have 
substantial themes—they mean some- 
thing, say something of importance in 
relation to nature and human 
relations in all times and places; that 


human 


they are rich (but not overdressed) in 


authentic, sharply seen, and firmly re- 
and that they are pro- 
found in understanding of the 
human this in addition, of 
course, to firm and sure craftsmanship. 


detail; 
their 
heart: all 


corded 


In short, they are fine stories! 

I have startled some of my academic 
friends, I suspect, by asserting in schol- 
arly magazines the literary importance 
of another “Western” writer, Jack Schae- 
fer, including such novels of his 
as Shane and The Canyon in assigned 
readings for my 
modern fiction 
Schaefer’s new brief novel, 
to mark growth in his work and a new 


and 
university course in 
Company of Cowards, 
seems to me 
level of achievement. It broadens his 
field, for the early chapters of tuis book 
picture the Battle of the Wilderness. in 
Virginia in 1864. In the later chapters, 
with Heath 
“Company Q” assigned to outpost duty 
in the Southwest, Schaefer’s deep feeling 
for the West and his power in projecting 


Jared and his anomalous 


the actual experience of place come into 
play. But the great achievement of this 
novel, as in The 
plete knowing of the inner experience 
of a human being—unique, as indeed 
but a human being 


Canyon, is in its com- 


each one of us is, 
whose experience is highly exceptional 
both in quality in meaning. This 
nove! has haunted me since I read it ata 


and 


sitting. I will read it again. 

If you have ever read anything by 
Phil Stong (as you probably have), you 
will know what I mean when I say that 
his writing is always alive—very much 
alive: after all, the cardinal 
virtue, is it not, if we stop to think? It 
would be hard to find a better subject 
for Phil Stong than that of Gold in Them 
Hills—a book further identified by the 
subtitle as “Being an Irreverent History 
of the Great 1849 Gold Rush.” Stong is 
a great hand for irreverent history, in 
that he delights in and achieves the 
rescue of our ancestors in the West and 
Middle West from the hands of the local 
historical and puts them on 
their own feet as men and women. If 
you read Gold in Them Hills, as I hope 
you will, you will find yourself in the 
bracing company of some very real peo- 


which is, 


societies 


ple from time to time; you will gain a 
well-ordered and concrete knowledge of 
a dramatic and rather significant part of 
American history; and you will have a 
good time. 

It is amazing what a wealth of utility, 
beauty, and meaning attached to the 
characteristic portable dwellings of the 
Indians of the Northern Great Plains. 
In The Indian Tipi: Its History, Con- 
struction, and Use, Reginald and Gladys 
Laubin have brought together this 
wealth in an orderly and readable, in- 
deed fascinating, book. What is more, 
they tell how to build a tipi—and give 
surprisingly persuasive reasons for do- 
ing so! 

Staniey Vestal contributes a chapter 
to The Indian Tipi. I am glad that along 
with that handsome the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press has brought 
out a new edition of Vestal’s Sitting Bull: 
Champion of the Siouz, first published in 


volume 


1932, assuredly one of the very best of 
biographies of The scholarly 
authority of this work is attested by its 
inclusion in the distinguished Civiliza- 
tion of the American Indian Series of 
the University of Oklahoma Press; you 
can take my word for its distinction as 


Indians. 


good reading—very good reading indeed. 
. * * * 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

Give a Guess, Mary Britton Miller (Pan- 
theon, $2.59).—Snow Slopes, Mary Wolfe 
Thompson (Longmans, $2.75).—The Boy 
and the River, Henri Bosco (Pantheon, 
$2.75).—Birthdays of Freedom, Genevieve 
Foster (Scribner's, $3).—Hokahey!, Edith 
Doran and W. N. Wilson (McGraw-Hill, 
$3.25). —Understanding Maps, Beulah Tan- 
nenbaum and Myra Stillman (McGraw-Hill, 
$2.75) —Photography for Teen-Agers, Lu- 
cile Robertson Marshall (Prentice-Hall, 
$3.95). —The Boys’ Second Book of Radio 
and Electronics, Alfred Morgan (Scribner's, 
$3) .—The Amateur Astronomer, Patrick 
Moore (Norton, $4.50).—Exploring Mars, 
Roy A. Gallant (Garden City, $2).—Gar 
dening—A New World for Children, Sally 
Wright (Macmillan, $2.75).—The Hanging 
Tree, Dorothy M Johnson (Ballantine, 
$3.50). —Company of Cowards, Jack Schae- 
fer (Houghton Mifflin, $3).—Gold in Them 
Hills, Phil Stong (Doubleday, $3.50).— 
The Indian Tipi, Reginald and Gladys Lau- 
bin (University of Oklahoma Press, $3.95). 
—Sitting Bull, Stanley Vestal (University 
of Oklahoma Press, $5) 


From the title-page of The Indian 
Tipi, a new work by Reginald and 
Gladys Laubin, comes this sketch 
of a portable home of Indians of 
America’s Northern Great Plains. 





A Rainbow Many a 
munity 


in Eppin 
pping started by a 


push from an interested person or or- 
ganization. More proof of this comes 
from the Rotary Club of Rypg, Auvs- 
TRALIA, which helped form a Senior 
Citizens’ Club in the town of EPPING 
Writes a Club member: “We were con- 
scious of the fact that elderly 
people were leading lonely 
renovated a local hall, built cupboards 
stocked them with necessary items, 
publicized our intentions of commenc- 
ing a Senior Citizens’ Club. We named a 
day for the first meeting and awaited 
the results. It rained like the 
Only seven hardy souls turned up. We 
tried again, named day. It 


fine com- 
service is 


gentle 


many 
lives, so we 


and 


dickens 


anotner 


Photo: Canad 


Two and one-half tons of beef—and 
it wasn’t enough! The Rotary Club of 
Calgary, Alta., Canada, sponsored the 
Stampede Barbecue but ran out of 
beef when nearly 7,000 people jammed 
into the grounds. The Club still netted 
more than $7,000 for youth work and 
other projects. Club President John 
Stevenson (in apron) shows a giant 
oven to visitor N. R. Crump, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


‘rained even harder, but a 
arrived. Today, a year later, 
of that first group are 
club, which has a membership of about 
150 and is still growing The club is 
completely autonomous. Our Club keeps 
an eye on things without interfering 
We know that this sma project has 
brought a wonderful change for the bet- 
ter in the lives of many 


dozen people 
members 


officers of the 


people 


The 
’ SASKATOON, 


Rotary Club of 


‘Hi, ho! Come 
to the Fair... anes 
CANADA, was living 
in the past—figuratively speaking—last 
Summer when its members parked au- 
tomobiles, ushered, and tickets to 
the community’s “Pion-Era,” an exhibi- 
tion of vintage automobiles, equipment 
clothing, and household show 


sold 


items 
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ORTE 


News and photos from 
Ratary’s 9,579 Clubs 








annually by the Western Development 
Museum. Some 50,000 people 
into the yesteryear display and partici- 
pated in square dancing and other 
activities which recalled the early days 
of the community. The 157 members 
directed the large crowds during the 
week-long event. 

In SHELBYVLLE, Ky., the ticket sellers 
at the 95th Annual Shelby County Fair 
and Horse Show looked familiar to most 
of the patrons, and for good reason: al! 
were members of the local Rotary Club. 
Tickets in hand, broad-brimmed straw 
hats upon their heads, and girded about 
with nail aprons full of change, mem- 
bers manned the gates to earn money 
for the Club’s crippled-children program. 


pressed 


“The emphasis,” says 
Rotary’s world Pres- 
ident, Charles G. 
(“Buzz”) Tennent, “is on The 
Rotary Club of WAKEFIELD, ENGLAND, im- 
plements this idea with a plan which 
makes it, in the words of the Club 
President, a “100 Percent Club.” Each 
of the 55 members has assigned 
a Club duty ranging from “Assistant 
Speaker Finder” to “Visitor of Friend- 
less People in Hospitals.” The Club offi- 
cers named and filled 30 jobs with mem- 
bers not working on one of the regular 
Club Committees. According 
spokesman, the plan is working well. 


No Drones 
in Wakefield 


you.” 


been 


to a Club 


Just a few miles 
northeast of DALLAs, 
Tex., host city for 
the 1958 Convention of Rotary Interna- 
tional, you'll find RocKWALL, seat of a 
county by the same name. Rotary came 
to this town 18 years ago, and its more 
than 1,500 citizens are “right 
that it did. Recently the 35 Club mem- 
bers added another rendered” 
to a long list, which includes the spon- 


Chalk Up 
Another One 


proud” 


“service 


sorship of a Boy Scout troop, a Red 
Cross fund-raising campaign, a “back to 
church” movement, and the formation 
of a chamber of commerce. The Club 
renovated a building for its meeting 
purposes, constructing a modern brick 
front and installing air conditioning. 
When not used for Club purposes, the 
building serves as a community meet- 
ing place. 





Son Overseas? 


The Rotary Club of Hitchin, 
England, is interested in hearing 
from Rotarians in the United 
States who have sons or nephews 
serving in the U. S. Air Force 
and who are stationed with the 
6950th Security Group, R.A.F. 
Station, in Shefford, England. “It 
would give the Rotary Club of 
Hitchin much pleasure to contact 
them,” writes Tom Slade, Chair- 
man of the Club’s International 
Service Committee. 











In CoLLI£E, AUSTRALIA, 
the wide streets, 
green lawns, and neat 
homes of the town are ringed about by 
the jarrah, or hardwood, forests. Not 
long ago the local Rotary Club invited 
four Malayan students who were study- 
ing at the University of Western Aus- 
tralia, in PERTH, to be its guests for a 
week-end. The students liked the pleas- 
ant town and its hospitable people, and 
were particularly happy to take back 
with them an invitation to other Asian 
students studying in PertH. Last Aug- 
ust, several months after. the visit of the 
four train chugged into the 
CoLLig station and disgorged a group of 
93 students. There to meet and welcome 


Jolly Time 
in Collie 


boys, a 


These seafaring Rotarians, members of the Rotary Club of Renton, Wash., sailed 
their pleasure craft to Lake Washington to join the thousands taking part in the 


Seattle Seafair festivities. 


The feature of this afternoon was hydroplane racing. 
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Before Explorer Scout Kenneth Rob- 
erts left for the International Jamboree 
in Birmingham, England, the Rotary 
Club of Palm Desert, Calif., which 
sponsors his troop, gave him a pack- 
age of souvenirs for use as “barter.” 


“Relax and kick your legs,” says one 
of the 35 swimming instructors who 
gave lessons to 747 youngsters in the 
Milford, Mass., area last Summer. It 
is a free program sponsored, for the 
tenth year, by the local Rotary Club. 


On a “classification” tour of a local 
coke and chemical company are mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of McKees 
Rocks, Pa. Club member W.H. Thomas 
(left), a manager of the plant, explains 
the operations. Later the 23-man group 
saw molten iron being tapped from the 
blast furnace that towers behind them. 


Photo: Associated 
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Three Arkansas Rotary Clubs—Con- 
way, Russellville, and Morrilton—meet 
to hear a report on Rotary’s interna- 
tional Convention by delegate Albert 
Steffen (left), Morrilton Rotarian and 
a native of Switzerland. The Club Pres- 
idents examining a special newspaper 
section are Dr. Gastor Owens, Morril- 
ton; S. D. Mitchell, Russellville; and 
Guy Camp, Conway. More than 100 
Club members attended the meeting. 


The Borneo Interterritorial Games 
were held in Jesselton, North Borneo, 
recently, and local Rotary Club mem- 
bers donated some of the equipment 
needed, later hosted the athletes at a 
tea party. Rotarian Khoo, of the San- 
dakan Rotary Club, acting president 
of the A.A.A., presents a certificate 
to the winner of the javelin contest. 
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Photo: Social Arts 


When an influenza epidemic struck its 
community, the Rotary Club of Kal- 
yan, India, opened five centers where 
medicine was distributed free of charge 
to thousands of needy people. Rotar- 
ian doctors staffed the aid centers. 


Here’s the day camp sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Lincoln, N. H. Nearly 
150 youngsters registered this year 
for activities such as swimming, base- 
ball, square dancing, and painting. 


Six high schools participated in a 
debate contest sponsored by the Ro- 
tary Club of Falls Church, Va., and 
to the winning team of Herndon High 
School—Earl Dudley, Jr.. and Mark 
Douma—went this trophy. Vail Pisch- 
ke, 1956-57 Club President, presents 
the award at an all-school assembly. 





Photo: Pelién 


For a no-hit pitching performance in 
the Little League World Series, 12- 
year-old Angel Macias, of Monterrey, 
Mexico, gets a banner from the local 
Rotary Club. President Lic. Amadeo 
Garza Treviiio makes the presentation 
during a recent meeting (see item). 


them to their homes were the 39 mem- 
bers of the CoLtim Rotary Club: The 
student group included hockey, soccer, 
basketball, table-tennis, and badminton 
teams which competed with local teams 
during the week-end. The students also 
brought entertainment with them, and 
at a civic reception they delighted their 
hosts with a two-hour show of music, 
song, and dance. The following night 
the students repeated the show be- 
fore a standing-room-only crowd that 
brought them back for encore after en- 
core—a jubilant climax to a week-end 
of fine fellowship. 


In any league, a no- 
hit, no-run perform- 
ance by a baseball 
pitcher is a mighty exciting event. It 
happened in the final game of the Little 
League World Series last August, and 
the hero was slim, 12-year-old Angel 


Angel's Perfect 
Performance 





Take a Page from 
Loughborough 


Most everyone is proud of his home town, 
but rarely does he have an opportunity 
to see—under one roof—the many as- 
pects of community activity which con- 
tribute to his civic pride. Here is a Ro- 
tary Club project that gave the commu- 
nity a look at itself, and helped to boost 
the esprit de corps of the entire town. 





Ir “bearded” needles, glass-blowing 
demonstrations, coreboxes, and dove- 
tailing machines kindle in you a 
small spark of curiosity, then you 
know why the industrial exhibition 
sponsored by the Rotary Club of 
Loughborough, England, attracted 
more than one-fifth of its communi- 
ty’s population. 

Loughborough, a town of 36,000 
nestled in the rolling green country- 
side of England’s Midland Counties, 
is proud of its diverse industry. The 


A group of interested Rotarians 
and visitors watch C. W. Edwards, 
a member of the Loughborough Ro- 
tary Club, demonstrate a machine. 


61 Rotary Club members there felt 
that an industrial exhibition would 
accomplish two purposes: help local 
citizens realize the many manufac- 
turing activities present there, and 
serve young adults as a kind of voca- 
tional-counselling center. 

Nearly 40 local firms 
products and equipment. Weeks be- 
fore the exhibition opened it was 
necessary to ration the 5,000 square 
feet of display space available in the 
town hall. In addition to industrial 
displays, municipal departments, civ- 
ic associations, and educational insti- 
tutions set up booths to tell of their 
respective services. At the close of 
the four-day exhibition, paid admis- 
sions totalled 7,469—more than dou- 
ble the Club’s pre-exhibition attend- 
ance estimate—and some 1,000 school 
children had visited the hall during 
special hours. 

Among the visitors on the final day 
was a group of businessmen from 
Epinal, France. Epinal and Lough- 
borough, similar in size and some 
types of industrial activity, regard 
themselves as “twin” cities. Products 
made in Epinal were displayed in 
one of the booths. 

A 48-page exhibition guide pro- 
duced by the Club gave the history 
and a description of the operations 
and services of each exhibitor. 


displayed 








Photo: Evening Herald 
One plays “patient” as two other mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of Rock Hill, 
S. C., watch a demonstration of the 
physical-therapy equipment the Club 
purchased for a local hospital. The 
Club raised $2,750 for the project. 


Macias, of the MonTERREY, MExIco, team. 
His perfect performance (and he struck 
out the last three batters) helped earn 
his team a 40 victory over La Mesa, 
Cauir., and the honor of being the first 
team from outside the United States to 
win the Little League championship. 
Needless to say, the entire town of Mon- 
TERREY celebrated the championship, in- 
cluding the local Rotary Club, which 
hosted the team members recently and 
presented a special item to the star 
pitcher (see photo). 

The Rotary Club of SPRINGDALE, 
ARK., with the help of the local Lions 
Club, treated the “graduating” Little 
League players (boys who will be in- 
eligible to play Little League baseball 
next year because of age limitations) to 
a major-league baseball game in KANsas 
City, Mo., recently. The group made the 
trip by bus. 

In ALEXANDRIA, VA., this past season 
nearly 1,500 boys participated in intra- 
playground leagues which the local Ro- 
tary Club helped to sponsor. The Club 
took an active rdle in Little League or- 


Photo: Blizzard 


When the Rotary Club of Atlantic City, 
N. J., closed its books on the 1956- 
57 Rotary year, it decided its $1,500 
surplus should go to the local YMCA. 
Alex J. Bolduc (right), 1956-57 Club 
President, presents the check to Paul 
Cope, chairman of “Y” building fund. 
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Fifteen sourwood trees grow on the 
rrounds of a high school in Newtown, 
Pa., planted there by the local Ro- 
tary Club. The members divided into 
committees for tree and hole digging, 
tree planting, watering, and staking. 


Polio-victim George Lane receives the 
Raymond J. Knoeppel Memorial Schol- 
arship award upon graduation from the 
New York State Rehabilitation Hospi- 
tal School. Arthur F. A. Witte, chair- 
man of the fund, makes the award on 
behalf of all New York Rotary Clubs. 


ganization five years ago, donating $1,- 
300, plus a considerable amount of time 
and labor. 

There are some 4,500 teams in several 
Midwestern U. S. States affiliated with 
the Khoury League, an amateur base- 
ball association which includes teams in 
all age divisions. In the St. Louis, Mo., 
area this year, Rotary Clubs and other 
service and fraternal organizations spon- 
sored intercity “all-star” games. 


25th Yeor for Six Rotary Clubs will 


Six Clubs observe the 25th an- 
niversary of their 
charter this month. They are Davin, 
PANAMA; BUCARAMANGA, COLOMBIA; Hay- 
WARDS HEATH, ENGLAND; WARWICK, 
AUSTRALIA; SHOREDITCH, ENGLAND; and 
IQuITOS, PERU. 
Shot Campaign The Rotary Club of 
Booming Success Syosset, N. Y. (see 
“Polio Party” on 


page 44), is not the only Rotary Club 
that has successfully campaigned for 
community-wide immunization against 
polio. The Rotary Club of OAKDALE, 
CauiF., sponsored polio shots for adults 
between the ages of 19 and 40. Local 
doctors provided their services free at 
the local hospital. About 300 people 
took advantage of the $1l-per-shot pro- 
gram. 


It's Free, When the citizens of 
Everybody! MILAN, MICcH., think 

of Rotary, they are 
likely to think of Summer and the an- 
nual “Free Fair” (because no admission 
fee is charged) sponsored by the 49 
members of the local Rotary Club. The 
five-day Fair centers about a huge tent 
with its displays of locally manufactured 
products, farm machinery, and auto- 
mobiles. Money which the Club earns 
from rental space is controlled by the 
local Fair Board, but earnings from the 
Club’s food concession finances various 
Club activities. The Club has helped fi- 
nance bleacher seats for the high-school 
football field, a park flag pole, band uni- 
forms, and other community improve- 
ments. Last year the Club used the 


Here are five of the 37 members of the Rotary Club of Meadville, Pa.. who helped 


lay 1,200 feet of 


sidewalk at a near-by crippled-children camp. 


he project 


cost $1,063, will aid many youngsters move about the camp in their wheel chairs. 
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The international flavor lingers 
for Rotarians of West Hollywood. 


Flair for Brotherhood 


Two years ago the Rotary 
Club of West Hollywood, Calif., 
set about to capture permanently 
the international flavor given its 
meetings by visiting Rotarians 
from other lands. The 9-by-14- 
foot world map (see photograph 
above), festooned with Rotary 
Club banners, is the result. The 
ribbons join the banners with the 
countries from which they came. 

The map, displayed in a dining 
room of the Bit of Sweden Res- 
taurant, is only one project of 
this Club’s International Contact 
Committee. Last year, for in- 
stance, the seven-man Commit- 
tee: hosted students and consuls 
from other lands; sent greetings 
to each new Rotary Club in the 
world (which are _ reported 
monthly in these pages); mailed 
postcards to scores of other 
Clubs around the world; and es- 
tablished a plan in which each 
Club member was to write a 250- 
word speech about the West 
Hollywood Club. The speeches 
will be translated and sent to 
Clubs in other lands for use dur- 
ing their programs. 











funds to inaugurate a steer project. The 
Club purchased 12 steers and selected 
boys who were interested in raising 
them. This year the youths sold the 
animals and collected the profits. 


Sometimes the activ- 
ities by which Ro- 
tary Clubs hope to 


Neighborliness 
in the Making 


further goodwill and peace stand out 


more clearly when cast against the 
background of an area in which an un- 
easy peace exists. An example is the 
recent intercity meeting of the Rotary 
Clubs of NAZARETH and REHOVOT, ISRAEL, 
which have predominantly Arabic- and 
Hebrew-speaking memberships, respec- 
tively. The NAZARETH meeting brought 
together 141 Rotarians, wives, and 
friends for a day-long tour of the city 
and lunch in a mountain restaurant ov- 
erlooking the vast Esdraelon Plain, 
cradle of many ancient and historic 
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sites. At the luncheon, leaders of the 
Jewish and Arab communities were 
seated at the head table, they 
expressed the hope that the spirit of 
brotherhood which prevailed at the 
meeting would become a pattern for 
better relationships throughout the 
country and the entire Middle East 


where 


School has begun 
a new year in many 
parts of the Rotary 

consequently, Rotary-stu- 

dent activity is picking up. Severa 
students, for instance, are benefiting 
this year from the Scholarship Fund of 

the Rotary Club of PertH Amboy, N. J. 

Last year the Club raised $1,700 by 

sponsoring a Summer theater party. 

This fund-raising device proved so suc- 

cessful that the Club tickets this 

year for a performance of the Broadway 
musical Pajama Game. Approximately 

1,500 Rotarians, their families, and 

friends attended the show, swelling the 

Scholarship Fund by more than $1,600 

Marianna Forney, a teen-age daughter 
of a SANTA Pauta, Catir., Rotarian, is 

looking forward to next Summer and a 

visit to Piacenza, ITaLy. Last Summer 

her family hosted Francesca Aonzo of 
that city in the first part of an interna- 


Pajama Game 
Swells Coffers 


world, and, 


sold 


visit between the two families. 
Gian Paolo Lang, 1956-57 President of 
Rotary International, helped arrange 
the exchange. 

Manfred Schantl, of CRANTHIA, AUS- 
TRIA, is studying forestry methods in 
Oregon’s timberlands under a program 
of the International Research Fund. 
The 89 members of the Rotary Club of 
Coos Bay-NorTH BEND, OREG., are paying 
his expenses during his stay in the 
United States. The Rotary Club of 
ALBANY, CALIF., recently awarded a 
scholarship worth $450 to a local high- 
school student. This is the fifth year 
the award has been made. The recipient 
is given $50 each semester and $50 upon 
graduation. ... The Rotary Club of 
CHAPLEAU, ONT., CANADA, annually awards 
a trophy to the winner of an essay con- 
test among school children. The sub- 
ject: conservation. 


tional 


The Tape Rotarians on opposite 
sides of the globe 


That Binds “ig 
were joined by a slim 


ribbon of magnetic tape recently. The 
exchange of tape-recorded programs be- 
gan early in 1957, when the Rotary 
Club of RANDOLPH, VT., replied to a letter 
from the Rotary Club of WARRAGUL, AUs- 
TRALIA, asking about the RANDOLPH Club 





Syosse 


a4 Cok 


Tuars what the Rotary 
Syosset, N. Y., called it 


‘polio 


” + 


party” was the kick-off of a drive to 
immunize every resident of th 
Island community against poliomye- 
litis. 

Syosset had been no different from 
many United States communities— 
polio-immunization appeals for adult 
residents fell on deaf ears. Quanti- 
ties of the Salk vaccine were losing 
their potency while the public 
apathetic to its use. Our Rotary Club 
recognized an opportunity for Com- 
munity Service and accepted a chal- 
lenge which had previously resulted 
in frustration. Our objective: stimu- 

t positive 


is Long 


was 


late adult residents to take 
action toward total immunization 
We first publicized an endorsement 
of a previous immunization campaign 
which had been 
Chamber of Commerce 
the local newspaper told of 
and of epidemics which had affected 
other cities. Later, when the public 
still did not satisfactoril\ 
we invited our families and the 
to our “polio party,” 
meeting in which eve 
oculated. 


announced by the 
Articles in 


ocal cases 


respond 


press 





throws a... 


Because of the publicity (seven 
daily newspapers, three radio stations 
carried news of the party) three Par- 
ent-Teacher Association groups, sev- 
eral neighborhood civic associations, 
and the Kiwanis and Lions Clubs an- 
nounced plans for similar group im- 
munizations. Even more gratifying 
was the result within Syosset doc- 
offices which found a surge 
of patients seeking immunization. 

—R. T. GUIDERA 

Rotarian, Syosset, N .Y 


tors’ 


“The shot that was heard about around 
the community.” A Club member’s wife 
is one of the first to be vaccinated. 








and community. Later WarRAGUL se- 
lected the Vermont community as the 
one most similar to the Australian town. 
WARRAGUL sent a tape recording of a 
regular meeting; RANDOLPH responded 
with a recording of its own meeting and 
pictures of its Club members, which the 
enthusiastic WarracuL Rotary Club 
later delivered to a local radio station 
for broadcast. 
We Got the An item in these 
Wires Crossed pages last month 
headed ‘‘Keeping 
30b in Tune” incorrectly named the 
student who benefited from a home-to- 
classroom telephone hookup arranged 
by the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs of his 
home town, CARUTHERSVILLE, Mo. His 
full name is Robert Harlan Garner, and 
he is the son of Rotarian M. Leonard 
Garner, of CARUTHERSVILLE. Your Editors 
offer their apologies. 


When the 43-foot 
ketch Nauset slipped 
down the ways into 
the waters near ORLEANS, Mass., last 
July, many citizens of that town felt a 
bit of personal pride in seeing the craft 
afloat. Most happy, perhaps, were the 
members of the Sea Scout troop who 
will sail her, and the members of the 
local Rotary Club which sponsored the 
boat-building program. The Scouts built 
the ship from keel to mast under the 
guidance of a local high-school shop in- 
structor. Funds came from various com- 
munity Boy Scout projects. The boat 
sleeps nine, can sail with more than a 
dozen crew members. 

In other projects, seven Louisiana Ro- 
tary Clubs helped to complete a building 
for a local Boy Scout camp. The Rotary 
Clubs of MorGan City, CROWLEY, PATTER- 
SON, ABBEVILLE, EUNICE, MAMouU, and 
VILLE PLATTE were cited for their activ- 
ity in connection with the camp. 

The 16 Boy Scouts of KINGSVILLE, Tex. 
who attended the 1957 Boy Scout Jam- 
boree were recent luncheon guests of 
the local Rotary Club. ... Last June, 17 
members of Explorer Post 33, sponsored 
by the Rotary Club of DERByY-SHELTON, 
CONN., were promoted to the rank of 
Eagle Scout. It’s a record number of 
Eagle Scouts for the Post, writes a Club 
member. 


Scout Project 
Riding High 


Since last month’s 
listing of new Clubs 
in this department, 
Rotary has entered 16 more communi- 
ties in many parts of the world. The 
new Clubs (with their sponsors in par- 
entheses) are: Liverpool (North Syra 
N. Y.; Edina (Minneapolis and 
St. Louis Park), Minn.; Murphy (An- 
drews), N. C.; Heyfield (Maffra), Aus- 
tralia; Fort-de-France, Martinique; 
Bourke (Dubbo), Australia; Urbana 
(Springfield), Ohio; Don  Torcuato 
(Tigre), Argentina; Saavedra (Buenos 
Aires), Argentina; Latham (Water- 
viiet), N. Y.; Worms, Germany; Playa 
Ancha (Valparaiso), Chile; Milford 
Haven, Wales; Kearny Mesa (San Di- 
ego), Calif.; Mérida, Venezuela; Adams- 
town (Hamilton), Australia. 


16 New Clubs 
in Rotary World 


cuse), 
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They’re in Rotary Together 


ON THE ROSTERS OF 15 ROTARY CLUBS ARE FOUND 
THESE 78 FATHERS AND SONS. 


(1-2) Silas E. and Silas E. Ross, Jr., (3-4) Leonard C. and Leon- 
ard J. Savage, (5-6) Clement V. and John W. Isbell, (7-8) John S. 
and David Sinai, (9-10) Al J. and Gary J. Adams, (11-12) S. H. and 
John Cooper, (13-14) Wayne and Ward W. Hinckley—all of Reno, 
Nev.; (15-16) Charles A. and Herbert K. Wheeler, Mansfield, 
Mass.; (17-18) Claude and William B. Hearne, Seagraves, Tex.; 
(19-20) Carl and Bruce Hendrickson, (21-22) Floyd W. and Donald 
D. Noble, (23-24) L. A. and Larry A. Franzen, (25-26) Claude and 
Robert Miller—all of Holdrege, Nebr.; (27-28) Samuel A. and 
Robert A. Cosgrove, Jersey City, N. J.; (29-30) L. L. and Edwin 
Long, (31-32) C. W. and Russell Long, (33-34) W. E. and Edgar 
Pralle—all of Garber, Okla. 

(35-36) Graydon D. and Theodore D. Hoffman, Stroudsburg, Pa.; 
(37-38) W. Duke and William D. Pittman, Mexia, Tex.; (39-40) 
Paul S. and G. Budd Forward, Heights of Greater Cleveland, Ohio; 
(41-42) Middleton and Edwin Stark, (43-44) R. E. and R. E. 
Peacock, Jr., (45-46) James J. and James J. Driscoll, Jr., (47-48) 
L. P. and George Strain, (49-50) R. C. and R. V. Inge, (51-52) 
R. P. and Roger Lewis, (53-54) Earl and Robert R. Sabin, (55-57) 
T. W., T. M., and William R. Sisson—all of La Junta, Colo., (58-59) 
Milburn and Judd Kenworthy, Moscow, Idaho; (60-62) David M., 
David M., Jr., and Joseph W. Carver, (63-64) George H. and 
G. Philip Hamilton, (65-66) Ralph D. and Charles W. Ewing, 
(67-68) James T. and James T. Anderson, Jr.—all of Beaver, Pa.; 
(69-70) Kiichiré6 and Shtichi Takenaka, Aomori, Japan; (71-72) 
H. H. and F. W. Hansmire, (73-74) Fred H. and Howard C. Preston, 
(75-76) H. L. and W. C. Nuckolls—all of Fairbury, Nebr.; (77-78) 
L. W. and Dean C. Banker, Russell, Kans. 


Photos: (17-18) Wilbourn 
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PERSONALIA 


‘Briefs’ about Rotarians, their honors and records 


Tria by Hurricane. Less than 24 hours 
after THomas A. GRESHAM was installed 
as President of the Rotary Club of Lake 
Charles, La., the town became the cen- 
ter of tragedy. Hurricane Audrey came 
roaring out of the Gulf of Mexico to 
bring death to some 550 people of south- 
western Louisiana. As the storm grew 
in intensity, power lines fell and the 
area’s four radio stations and two tele- 
vision stations were forced off the air. 
ROTARIAN GRESHAM, COMmercial Manager 
of Radio Station KAOK, talked the Lake 
Charles Air Force Base out of a portable 
generator and got the station back on 
the air within a few minutes. For the 
next several days, operating continu- 
ously day and night without advertising, 
his station was the only method of 
communication with countless stranded 
people. The station was also first to or- 
ganize a small boat rescue group, which 
saved scores of lives. Remaining at his 
post through endiess hours of the hurri- 
cane while his family huddled in a frame 
building, RoTarRIAN GRESHAM continued 
to aid rescue efforts after the storm had 
abated. With the 120 members of the 
Rotary Club of Lake Charles, he then 
began to further the mammoth task of 
reconstruction, equipped for his work 
by a fund of hard-earned experience. 


Birds of a Feather. Paging through his 
July copy of THe RorariAn, JOHN NIGHT- 
INGALE, Of Oakdale, Calif., stopped short 
when he saw his name signed to an 
opinion in To Sing or Not?, the sym- 
posium-of-the-month. He hadn't written 
the item. A Rotarian in Salford, Eng- 


land, had—a lawyer by the name of 
JOHN NIGHTINGALE, who in 1957-58 is serv- 
ing Rotary International as a District 
Representative. The Californian’s an- 
cestors had come from towns near Sal- 
ford, and Joun had been a family name. 
Perhaps the two men were related in 
some way. So the California Joun NiGcuHT- 
INGALE began a correspondence that by 
this time may be puzzling curious postal 
workers who can’t figure out how one 
man can be in two places at once—and 
why he’s writing letters to himself. 


Bumper Yield. Hucn January, Hous- 
ton, Tex., industrial realtor, owns a 200- 
acre farm on the Brazos River which 
produces good yields of alfalfa, corn, 
cotton, sorghum, and pecans. But his 
best crop can’t be measured in tons or 
bushels. It’s the happiness gained by 
youngsters of a Houston church ycuth 
group who often descend upon the farm 
30 or 40 strong on a typical week-end 
to enjoy themselves as ROTARIAN JANU- 
ARY beams with delight. 


Young Crowd. It was a family reunion 
and a Rotary Club meeting rolled into 
one as the Rotary Club of Brockville, 
Ont., Canada, held its first meeting un- 
der the Presidency of Gorpon Younc. At 
the luncheon tables were three sons of 
PRESIDENT YOUNG: ROTARIAN LESLIE, of 
Cornwall, Ont.; Bert, of Ridgetown, 
Ont.; and Jack, of Dearborn, Mich.; and 
two sons-in-law: RoTARIAN MuRRAY WIL- 
son, of Napanee, Ont., and RopNEY KEE- 
GAN, Of Prescott, Ont. The speaker of 
the day? You guessed it—another son: 


To “break the monotony” of workaday life, S. M. Bashir, a Kanpur, India, barrister, 
goes on an annual tiger hunt. This year his bag was “one of the world’s largest 
tigers.” It measured ten feet eight inches in length along the curves. Its height at 
the shoulder, which Rotarian Bashir believes is a world’s record, was 4 inches. 
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Prospective bridegroom Joe C. Drahos 
gets a taste of wedding cake during 
a “groom’s shower” staged by fellow 
Rotarians of Belle Plaine, lowa. The 
gifts included a washboard, clothes for 
future offspring, and a snow shovel. 
Feeding “Jody” is Henry McMahon. 


An outgoing son and an incoming fa- 
ther are H. Wayne Shaver (left) and 
Harley Shaver. Wayne is receiving a 
Past President’s pin (after his 1956-57 
term) from his father, who is also a 
Past President oj the Rotary Club 
of Scottsbluff Nebr., and now is the 


Governor of Rotary’s District 545. 


Dr. Bruce H. Youne, superintendent of 
the rehabilitation center for the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, and 
an internationally known leader in his 
field of medicine. 


Hero. A mother’s scream as her 4%4- 
year-old daughter fell from a dock into 
deep water at Lake Mohawk, N. J., 
brought James R. Woops to the rescue. 
Running out on the dock to the spot 
where the girl had disappeared, he dis- 
carded his street clothes and plunged 
into the water between the moored 
boats. After diving several times, he 
found the little girl on the bottom and 
brought her up on the dock, where 
artificial respiration was successfully 
administered. LirEsaAveER Woops is a 
member of the Rotary Club of Newton, 
N. J. 


Banner Man. Forty-three Rotary Club 
banners from 43 different countries are 
the “props” Rusie F.. Scuerr, a florist of 
Shelbyville, Ill., uses in talks to Clubs 
of his District. Displaying and comment- 
ing on the banners, he entertains and 
informs his hearers as he carries on 
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this personal and unique “advancement 
of international understanding” project. 


Ex-Ex. For the first time since July 1, 
1937, the Rotary Club of Dallas, Tex., 
has a new Executive Secretary. On his 
20th anniversary, W. 
D. (“Dick”) TROTTER 
turned over his post 
to Ricuarp L. Moor- 
HEAD. One of the four 
charter members who 
have maintained con- 
tinuous membership 
since the Rotary Club 
of Dallas was estab- 
lished 46 years ago, 
ROTARIAN TROTTER will 
continue to serve his 
Club as Director-Emeritus as it prepares 
for its réle as host Club for the 1958 
Convention of Rotary International next 
June 


Trotter 


Doctor of Hope. “Thousands of people 
to whom Howarp A. Rusk has given 
new life believe in miracles—and in Dr. 
Rusk.” That’s the way 
The Reader’s Digest 
recently described the 
work of the latest re- 
cipient of the Service 
Medal Award of the 
Rotary Club of New 
York, N. Y. Dr. Rusk, 
whose progressive re- 
habilitation methods 
cut convalescent pe- 
riods by 40 percent 
when he was Chief of 
Convalescent Services of the U. S. Air 


Rusk 


A commemorative cake goes to Lester 
4. Royal in West Liberty, lowa, where 
he has been practicing medicine for 
50 years, and where fellow Rotarians 
recently honored him at an anniver- 
sary celebration. Dr. Royal, who has 
“no intention of retiring,” was the 
Club’s first President 33 years ago, 
has only missed two meetings since, 
and has served as District Governor. 
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Force, is now embarked on work of an 
international scope. Hundreds of spe- 
cialists from many nations are being 
trained at an institute which he devel- 
oped in New York City; as president 
of the World Rehabilitation Fund and 
president of the International Society 
for the Welfare of Cripples, he has 
helped to restore to usefulness the shat- 
tered bodies of thousands. Dr. Rusk is 
one of 15 persons to receive the award 
during the last 34 years, one of several 
non-Rotarians so honored. 


Rotarian Honors. Dr. PAuL D. Foote, 
a Past President of the Rotary Club of 
Verona-Oakmont, Pa., was recently giv- 
en a recess appointment by U. S: PRes!- 
DENT Dwicut D. EISENHOWER as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research and 


Engineering. . . . Recipient of a Blue 
Ribbon Medal from the Prime Minister 
of Japan for his service to the Japanese 
Red Cross, and winner of an official com- 
mendation from the 
Minister of Labor for 
his distinguished serv- 
ice in behalf of indus- 
trial safety in his com- 
munity, is MAsATSUGU 
NIsHIMURA, Of Waka- 
yama, Japan... . “Out- 
standing Citizen of the 
Year” in Bexar Coun- 
ty, Tex., is Datus E. 
Proper, of San An- 
tonio, a Past Director 
of Rotary International. He was select- 
ed by the San Antonio Council of Presi- 
dents. 


Nishimura 





Waen THE FISH are biting down 
in Big Buckhead Creek, or along 
the Ogeechee River near Millen, 
Georgia, Harry Mathews knows that 
business will be good. Rotarian 
Mathews, in addition to retailing au- 
tomobile supplies, is a cricket farm- 
er. Each year he sells 250,000 of 
them to anglers who share his en- 
thusiasm for the insect bait. 

“They’re easy for the fisherman to 
handle,’ he points out as he shows 
you through the pink concrete breed- 
ing house in the back yard of his 
Millen home. “The cricket has a col- 
lar through which the fish hook can 
be stuck, allowing him to wriggle 
freely in the water. And an inter- 
esting thing is that a fish will bite 
only at a whole cricket—never a part 
of one. 

“The cricket is also one of the 
cleanest and neatest of the insect 
family,” he adds. “The breeding 
house contains 30 boxes each about 
18 inches wide, 18 inches deep, and 
six feet long. Each may hold over 
5,000 insects, yet they never crowd. 
In their desire for ‘living space’ 
they crawl up the rough sides of the 
box as far as a four-inch-wide white 
enamel! strip painted around the in- 
side top edge of the box. There is 
no foothold on this slick surface, and 
so they ean’t crawl out.” 

To gather up a bunch of crickets, 
Rotarian Mathews lowers a rusty tin 
can onto the sand-covered floor of 
the box. The crickets, seeking dark- 
ness, scramble into it. Counting 
crickets is done with a glass vial: 
100 insects fill it up. 

Rotarian Mathews doesn’t raise 
the standard American wild cricket, 
but a lighter-colored variety from 
Australia known as the gray cricket. 
Eggs are laid in wet sand by the fe- 
male from a long needlelike tail. 
Then the eggs are placed in a sepa- 





Cricket Man 


‘ee 


rate box for hatching. The young 
crickets are fed wet chicken mash 
that has been cooked for an hour on 
a gas furnace which also helps to 
keep the building at a uniform tem- 
perature. The crickets are fed at 
least twice a week; they suck their 
drinking water from sponges resting 
in the drinking trough of a baby- 
chick waterer. It takes 12 weeks for 
them to mature. 

Rotarian Mathews, who until five 
years ago was buying crickets for 
his own fishing, started his cricket 
business strictly as a hobby. He’s 
still an ardent angler, as is his wife, 
Sara, and his 9-year-old daughter, 
Ann. Late in the afternoon he still 
likes to forget the cares of his two 
businesses and head for Big Buck- 
head, where fish lie waiting to snap 
at the tasty product of his unusual 
enterprise. 

—CHARLOTTE DEKLE 


Feeding his crickets, Harry Mathews 
places paper plates covered with 
wet chicken mash in each box. The 
baby-chick waterer has sponges in 
the drinking trough so that the in- 


sects can suck out the moisture. 











Inflation: Two Views 
Curb It—or Collapse 


[Continued from page 8] 


they have led to an extended period of 
difficult adjustments. The term “difficult 
adjustments” is, of course, polite jargon 
which means unemployment, depressed 
earnings, and general economic stagna- 
tion. 

While I think it is virtually inconceiv- 
able that we could have the sort of run- 
away inflation that plagued Germany 
after World War'I, I would not rule it 
out if we should adopt the inflationary 
route. In this connection, I have always 
thought the story about the German 
hardware dealer in the after 
World War I gave the most graphic il- 
lustration of the effects of runaway infla- 
tion. He sold for 100 marks a keg of nails 
which cost him 50 marks. But prices 
were soaring so rapidly that the 100 
marks would buy only half a keg of nails 
to replenish his stock. He sold the half 
keg for 500 marks, but this sum bought 
only a quarter keg. He 
nails at higher and highe1 
the proceeds enabled him to buy fewer 
and fewer nails. 
to two nails in stock. He sold one for 


period 


went on selling 


prices, but 


Finally, he was down 


William F. Butler 


a million marks—and he hung himself 
on the other. 

As an economist, I consider inflation 
as comparable only to the black plague. 
If we try to live with it, I believe it will 
destroy us. 

Having displayed my credentials as an 
enemy of inflation, let me hasten to add 
that I believe we can bring inflation un- 
der control and thus avoid the dire con- 
sequences I have just set forth. One 
reason for this belief is that we had a 
period of four years—from the middle 
of 1952 to the middle of 1956—during 
which prices were stable while the na- 
tion enjoyed This 
was also a period when wage rates in 
manufacturing almost one-fifth. 
Thus, we have recently gone through a 


record prosperity. 


rose 


four-year period during which we en- 
joyed stable prosperity and growth. It 
seems to me that this shows we can have 
prosperity without inflation. 
Moreover, there are a 
impressive reasons why our economy 


number of 


should continue to move ahead in the 
next few decades if we can avoid infla- 
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tion. Many of the reasons have been 
cited innumerable times. Yet I think it 
is still worth while to make the point 
that the underlying 
strength are still operative: 

Our is growing, so 
basic consumer demand 
While total population is growing, the 
increase in people of working age is at 


basic factors of 


that 


rise. 


population 
should 


low ebb because of the low birth rate in 
the 1930s. 
capital investment that raises output per 


Thus, there is a premium on 


person, 

The benefits of our prosperity are be- 
ing broadly purchasing 
power of the middle-income market has 
grown much more rapidly than total in- 
come. The middle-income market con- 
sists of families with income of $4,000 
to $10,000 a year. 

Business is spending vast sums on re- 


shared — the 


search—more than 7 billion dollars this 
year—to develop and market new prod- 
ucts. 

Government has assumed the respon- 
sibility for moderating business ups and 
downs. And with this year’s Federal tax 
bill topping 80 billion dollars, the Fed- 
Government has the wherewithal 
to make a very considerable contribu- 


eral 


tion toward moderating a business down- 
turn by cutting taxes. 


Tue preceding paragraphs provide a 
very brief outline of the reasons for my 
belief that the U.S.A. faces a truly amaz- 
ing economic outlook if—and this is a 
big IF—we can avoid further inflation, 
and the boom-and-bust pattern it would 
generate. 

This brings us to the question of why 
we have had inflation in the past year. 
Before we can move on to a discussion 
of what we need to do to contain infla- 
tion, we need to look at the forces that 
have given us a rise of 4 percent in con- 
sumer prices in the past year. 

This is a complex, not to say a con- 
troversial, question. I cannot hope to 
explore all its ramifications in this short 
discussion, yet it seems to me there are 
several things that can be said which are 
useful in attempting to appraise future 
economic prospects. 

First, it seems to me that the domi- 
nant economic feature of the past two 
years is the tremendous rise in business 
investment in new plant and equipment. 
In two years these expenditures have 
gone up almost 50 percent. 

Second, this attempt to expand busi- 
ness investment in face of a high leve 
of Government expenditures and a high 
level of consumer expenditures has 
placed great pressure on the economy. 
We have been trying to do too much 
too quickly. No single 
villain in this 
though business investment has shown 


factor qualifies 


as the process, even 


the greatest rise. It is, rather, the com- 


bination of strong demand in all major 
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Inflation: Two Views 


We Have Little to Fear—Sumner H. 


[Continued from page 9] 
strikes, because the strikers are able to 
pick up other jobs and thus to maintain 
their Em- 
ployers who have a good demand for 
their products have little incentive to 
attempt to hold down labor costs by tak- 


income, at least in good part. 


ing strikes. The resistance of employers 


to wage demands is weakened by Gov- 
ernment tax policy. Under the present 
tax, 
52 percent of any wage concession 


corporate income the Government 


pays 
that a profit-making corporation grants. 


Turnabout 


This is our farm, dear friends, come in 

And let your visiting begin 

You like to cook? Go right ahead, 

No city dude or featherhead 

Will find an idle moment now 

Milk, anyone? Well, there's the cow—— 

You like to paint? Good! Up ahead 

You'll find the barn, and a can of red, 

And there's the hay fo stack away 

For exercise—and you can spray 

The vegetables. It’s dandy fun 

Beneath the cloudless sky and sun! 

The garbage detail’s ready now, 

The shovel's there, behind the plow. 

The day is crisp and very good 

For raking leaves and chopping wood— 

You've got to go? You're very late? 

You've just remembered a previous date? 

We'd like to clear a field or two— 

Good-by? Okay then—toodle—oo! 
—Helen Gorn Sutin 
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limit rising costs as a source of inflation, 
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wage increases. This might be done by 
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before counting wage increases as a de 
ductible expense in computing corpo 
rate income-tax liability. 
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tion to feed on itself. No fallacy about 
inflation is more widely accepted than 
the oft-repeated theory that the expecta- 
tion of a slow rise in prices invariably 
causes a slow increase in prices soon to 
become a galloping increase. This fallacy 
was recently expounded at some length 
by William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
in his the Senate 
Finance Committee on August 16. Mr. 
Martin distinguished present inflation 
from earlier inflations on the ground 
that earlier inflations did not have the 
spiral effect of expectation. Mr. Martin 
said that this expectation of continued 


testimony before 


inflation grew out of a convict 
spending going to 
said he couldn’t be sure 
pectation took place, but it seemed to 
be right around the turn of the year 

Mr. Martin’s choice of a date for the 
time when the general expectation of a 


was increé 


when t 


slowly rising price level occurred was 
bad for his argument because business- 
men and consumers have not been be- 
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Martin’s theory would require them to 
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beginning of the year, when Mr. Martin 
said that the expectation of slowly rising 
that 


was just about 


prices became general. business 
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shifted from increasing inventories to 
reducing them! Furthermore, in every 
month since the first of the year except 
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est level since 
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been ever since December, 
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according to some theories, might have 
risen in anticipation of higher costs, was 
slightly less during the first half of 1957 
than during the first half of 1956. The 
expectation of a slow rise in prices might 
be expected to destroy the market for 
fixed-income securities. As a matter of 
fact, the first half of 1957 saw the mar- 
keting of a record-breaking volume of 
corporate bonds. According to some the- 
ories, the expectation of slowly rising 
prices would lead consumers to antici- 
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As a matter of fact, the expectation of 
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much 
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level became prevalent earlier 


than the turn of the year. 


began at least as early as the latter part 
of 1954, and perhaps as early as the last 
quarter of 1949, when a good many peo- 
ple began to abandon the idea that the 
Second World War was bound to be fol- 
lowed by a great postwar depression. 
Both the spread of escalator clauses in 
union contracts and the behavior of the 
stock market since late 1953 indicate 
that the expectation of a general rise in 
prices goes back well beyond the date 
suggested by Mr. Martin. 

But although the 
creeping rise in the price level has been 
held inflation 
has shown no signs of feeding on itself 
It lias inflation, with 
prices being pushed up by rising costs 
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during the next year or so. The consid- 10t s 
erations that determine the inventory 
. Can you match this photograph for 
: uniqueness, human interest, coinci- 
er and more complicated than the mone- dence, or just plain out-of-the-ordi- 
tary theorists assume when they argue nary-ness? Then send it to the Edi- 
tors of The Rotarian. If used, the 
“odd shot” will bring you $3. But 
remember—it must be different! 


policy of business enterprises are broad- 


that the expectation of a slow increase 
in prices will produce a big rise in the 





turnover of money by inducing enter- 








prises to reduce their liquidity. 

8. The most dangerous threat to the 
stability of the economy comes from 
members of Congress who make a fetish 
of low interest rates and who seek to 
force abandonment of the policy of 
credit restraint. At the present time, 
the policy of credit restraint gives the 
economy useful protection against a pos- 
sible rise of speculative buying. In view 
of the enormous capacity of the Amer- 
ican economy to increase the demand for 
goods, a policy of credit restraint is 
likely to be needed most of the time in 
the foreseeable future. But the danger 
that Congress will force abandonment of 
credit restraint is aggravated when 


; No scene stealers are these two Ro- 
credit restraint is overdone. At present 


tarians! Hoping to dodge the camera 
the policy of credit restraint appears to at a Trenton, N. J., Rotary meeting 
have been pushed too far because it is being addressed by then District Gov- 
ernor Henry Van Der Vliet, the mas- 
, : ‘ : ter of ceremonies and his companion 
at a normal! rate. Some moderating of were unsuccessful in their attempt. 
the policy (but not its abandonment) is Len S. Rubin, a Rotarian in Maywood, 
needed. N. J., recorded the unusual scene. 


preventing the economy from growing 
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@ KEEP WRAPS AIRED, 
DRY AND “IN PRESS.” 


@ SAVE FLOOR SPACE. 


ALT 


Provide check- 

room efficiency 

End locker room 

evils—fit in any- 

where. Accom- 

modate 3 (or 6) 

persons per run- 

ning foot coats, 

hats, umbrellas, overshoes 

Lifetime welded steel construc- 

tion. Modern baked enamel 

finishes. Sold by wear tad office 
Bicoker® dealers everywhere 


VALET sae ks ® 
Weoker industrial Stationary and portable 
and institutional wardrobe equip- U) War drobe and Locker Racks 

ment and complete checkrooms for the office and the home 
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Fully Jointed Body 
She assumes and holds 
all life-like positions! 


° 
Skin-Soft 100%: Viny! 
ines 3 Dianee| ives her the look & 

P feel of a real baby! 











She's sweet, lifelike, loveable, completely washable 
and absolutely indestructible, no matter how rough 
@ tot may treat her. Her beautifully decorated Rocker 
Crib — Baby is lined with colorful 
waterproof vinyl. She's simply a thrilling value, 


Order Now! 100% MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
P. J. Hill Co., Dept. T-78, 884 Broad St., Newark 1, W. J. 
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Over 46,000 in- 
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and use modern 
Monroe Folding 
Banquet Tables. 
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Folding Tables, 
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Trucks, Movable 
Partitions, Fold- 
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FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS 


Vision Extended 
W. B. Owen, Rotarian 
Educator 
Campbelisville, Kentucky 
There is something about 
though it be, that magically 
vision of the individual 
limitations of his local 
s and problems to the 


Rotary, in- 
tangible 
extends the 
member from the 

rrounding uni- 
versa field There is 
about Rotary that m: 
Unfortunately, it 
ike us ideal either in the 


neighbors or in the 


of endeavors. 
something ikes bet- 
ter men is unable 

sight of out 
secrets of our own 
better 


minds, but we are nonetheless 


- ; } > ‘ “Ur . « 
ifter a period in Rotary—or we are not, 


never have been, Rotarians.—From 


Rotary Club address. 


World Fellowship No Luxury 
THEODORE J. C 
Securities and Exchange 
Rockville Centre, New York 
World fellowship is not a luxury, it 

necessity; and this need presents 

an opportunity for~Retarians all 
the world. Fellowship and union will 
not be knit on the diplomatic level, but 


ARLSON, Rotarian 


Counsel 


Sa 


over 


among those whose 


duces the 


daily work pro- 
which makes the 
world what it is. Even if, however, I, 
as an individual, wish to communicate 
with my fellowman overseas, I can 
scarcely begin a correspondence with a 
name taken from directory. But 
Rotary gives me an opportunity. It tells 
me that there are in other parts of the 
world people with like interests to mine 
if I will only make the effort to reach 
out to them. Rotary ... by itself 
cannot bring about international comity, 
but it can help, and perhaps it can be 
to others.—From a Rotary 


social order 


some 


an example 


Club 


address 


On Being a Good Church Competitor 
DAVID CHURCHMAN TRI 
Clergyman 
Prescott, Ari 

npetition 


MBLE, Rotarian 
zona 

business 
thinking 
than dis- 


hurt 
same 
Rather 
he competition, the 

egation 


does not 
App y the 
churches 
wise 
should welcome 


es of thumb which 
successful in the church 
titive field: 

st, the brand of 
d be of better qua ity. 
npetition in the 
he tendency 
Second, be 


In bus 


are severai ru 


proved 


offered 
Where there 
church field, 
is to rest on our 
a good church competitor 
iness the firm which runs down 
another’s brand of merchandise does not 
attract Talk down an- 


religion 


no col 


Oars. 


new customers. 








quantity discounts, also tern 


Monroe Co., 17 Church St., Colfax, lowa 





‘ 
Since the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis of 
$10 or more per member, one additional 
Club became a 100 percenter in the 
1956-57 Rotary year. This brought the 
total number of 100 percent Clubs to 
5,353. The total amount received for 
the 1956-57 Rotary year (as of Septem- 
‘ber 1): $537,953. The 100 percent Club 
(with membership in parentheses) is: 


BRAZIL 
Porto Unido-Unido da Vitoria (26). 


200 Percenters 


Clubs which have given at least $20 
per member during 1956-57, thus mak- 
ing them 200 percent Clubs: 

Bradford, Pa. (102); Orillia, Ont., 
Canada (50); Menlo Park, Calif. (66); 
Rio Do Sul, Brazil (17). 


* * * 


Clubs which for the first time 
achieved 100 percent from July 1 to 
September 1, 1957: 


JAPAN 

Choshi (25); Gobo (25); Handa 
(32); Komatsu, Ishikawa (34); Naga- 
saki-North (53); Nagoya-South (119); 
Noda (26); Obihiro (41); Tobata, Ky- 
ushu (35); Tokyo (258); Tokyo-Sei- 
hoku (21); Tomakomai (24); Toya- 
hashi-North (48). 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


UNITED STATES 
Blissfield, Mich. (39); Carthage, Mo. 
(92); Galena Park, Tex. (46); Hum- 
boldt, Iowa (38); Lexington, Nebr. 
(76); McAllen, Tex. (122); Scottsdale, 
Ariz. (42); West Palm Beach-South, 


Rotary Fellows do get around! This 
one, Joan F. Skelston (at right), of 
Scranton, Pa., who studied at the 
Central University of Venezuela, 
in Caracas, in 1956-57, is visiting 
world’s largest oil refinery located 
in Aruba, Netherlands Antilles. 
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other religious body and one betrays an aa 
unconscious fear that that body has : ie : ce) MY ROTARY FR IENDS 
omething a little better than our own. 2 ; 
the other church politely and we ‘ 2 ee . 
vin more friends for our Own Con- ' There will be three Kazmayer Tours to Europe in 1958, (all 
tion even though we may lose a he : ; arranged not to conflict with Rotary International Conv.) 
gers occasiona P es MAIN TOUR NO. 1 
the pastor should seek to be : . i Sailing Wednesday, April 9, returning Tuesday, May 29. 
clergy of “sn ' . MAIN TOUR NO. 2 
; Sailing Wednesday, June 11, returning Tuesday, July 29. 
MAIN TOUR NO. 3 
Sailing Thursday, July 10, returning Tuesday, August 26. 
All European Tours include the great Brussels World's Fair. 
; ns : 311 Stemi : Atlantic crossings by Queen Ships, or by air, if desired. 
wn suspicion and illwill. Simi- Prices start at $1873 
ternizing with our reillgious : Write Now On Keozmayer Tours you not only see the countries, but 
rs destroys picion and pro- FOR ITINERARIES— meet and learn about the people who live in them. 
jealousy an¢ npresses upon PLEASE SPECIFY 
we are, in spite of our religious TOUR DESIRED 
fundament: eligious, with 
nore in common than we had 


best terms wl the 
rches in his community, es- 
trying to call upon new clergy 
enter our town or city. Frat- 
with busine competitors 











Ed Harding's 17 Days To Howaii Tour, immediately following Rotary Inter- 
national Convention, leaving by plone June 5, returning SS. Matsonia, 
: : 7 ‘ h based arriving San Francisco, June 21. And a repeot of Ed Harding's Famous 
ch field, pre y much basec , European Tour, leaving New York July 12, returning July 28. 
same rules of s vice, fair play, , 

itis Either Tour $895 
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competition i usiness, or in 
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OFFICE worKERS' Deo 
COST PER HOUR GOES 


TIFFANY | 
OSTANDS 


——_ 


INCREASE | 
EFFICIENCY 
4 WAYS— 


d Less operator 
fatigue. 


WORKERS’ HOURLY 
N_ PRODUCTION GOES 


Fewer accidents—- 
no tripping, scratches, 
snagged hose; no MODEL 
machines toppled over. 5000 
3) Portability. Easily moved 2 drop 
wherever needed. oves—Mode 
i) The right machine in the ie 
right place, without clutter- 
ing desks. 


Model 5000 typifies superior features of a 
Tiffany Stand. Heavy, all-steel. Adjustable open 
top ...escape-hatch for noise; large drop leaf; 
iron castings cover retractable casters, anchor 
stand in place when in use. 

Sold through better dealers. For further dota, write Dept. R 


TIFFANY STAND CO. 


YTH ST. LOUIS 5, MO 


Also, 3512"" high 
for stand-up work 


ready to respond in the same manner. 
That is, I believe, the fundamental rea- 
son why most of us enjoy Rotary so 
much, because it is indeed a wonderful 
way to live and to treat your fellow- 
man. It is the Rotary expression or de- 
velopment of the Golden Rule and The 
Four-Way Test, so how could anything 
but the best come to the surface? 

If you haven’t experienced this up- 
lift, you have missed something very 
precious and very worth while going 
after. Try it!—From the Vernon Ro- 
tary Circle. 


What Is Rotary? 

EpwIn R. SPENCER, PH.D., Rotarian 

Botanist and Plant Pathologist 

Lebanon, Illinois 

Many have asked and many have 
tried to tell just what is Rotary. Rotary 
is democracy in action. Rotary is Chris- 
tianity in action. Rotary is Judaism in 
action. Rotary is Shintoism in action. 
In other words, Rotary is high ideals 
in action. Basically it is groups of the 
best men of communities of men select- 
ed by the best men of those communi- 
ties. These make the Rotary Clubs, and 
Rotary Clubs make Rotary. The civi- 
lized world is becoming filled with such 
Clubs in spite of dictators and the still 
too many backward-gazing, misled 
peoples. 


The Community and Service 
CORNELIO BALMACEDA, Rotarian 
Senior Active 
Manila, The Philippines 

Community life opens to us _ the 
widest fields for the application of the 


ideal of service. Our modern world has 
shrunk into a small neighborhood by 
the advent of the airplane, the radio, 
and other means of communication. So, 
our community has been extended, and 
everyone of us today is a citizen not 
only of our city or country but of the 
world. And the problems that confront 
us aré as manifold as they are difficult, 
a standing challenge to our energies 
and our intelligence and to our spirit 
of service as Rotarians. Who would say 
that there is a dearth of worth-while 
tasks that could occupy our minds and 
our attentions as citizens?—From an 
address before the Rotary Club of 
Baguio, The Philippine 


Proud Rotarian? 

MILTON B. FLynt, Rotarian 

Paint Manufacturer 

Wampum, Pennsylvania 

I believe the following poem helps to 
summarize the principles of Rotary: 


PROUD ROTARIAN? 
Are you proud to be a Rotarian? 
Have you pride in the work you have done? 
The Club’s just as strong as the members it 
holds, 
So let’s not be an inactive one. 
Let’s try to attend our one weekly meeting, 
And join with our businessmen brothers 
Let’s also accept all our duties with grace 
And not pass them off onto others 
Let’s keep “Service” our motto, wherever we 
go, 
And in everything, stop! “Four-Way Test” it 
In doing these things we will always be 
riaht, 
And we never will live to regret it 
Our Founder, Paul Harris, had more in his 
7 ind 
Than meetings and eating and such 
For the Golden Rule is hidden in 
plan 
And that’s why it should mean so much 


Rotary’s 





Oh dirty, grimey, little lad, 
How proud | was to be your dad 

So brave and fearless and alert, 

No matter now how black your shirt. 
With both feet bare, no trace of shoe, 
Sans hat, with overalls of blue, 

One leg rolled nearly to the pocket, 

Avoiding clutch of chain and sprocket, 
You were my constant pride and joy, 
Oh dirty, grimey, little boy. 





Killed in Action 


Oh dirty, ragged, little man, 
Remembering you as best | can, 

The things you carried in your pocket, 

A string, a worm, a broken locket, 
The things you did, that time you hid, 
When you were just a little kid 

And !| suspected you of smoking, 

To find you only had been joking, 
That time you grabbed my hat and ran, 
Oh dirty, ragged, little man 


Oh dirty, grimey little !ad, 

The years too few were those we had 
Those many hours you spent afishing, 
Are equalled by the ones I'm wishing 

That, with our lives to live again, 

‘Tis just a fancy sure but then, 

We'd have more time to spend together, 
And so the chance of proving whether 

Your ways would any more annoy, 

Oh dirty, grimey, little boy. 

—M. P. B., Rotarian 
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English 
Molly 


Delight your friends for 
Christmas anywhere in 
the United States, or Can- 
ada, with a fresh pound 
box of green, well berried 
English Holly. 


We will prepay your holly 
for you and guarantee 
that it arrives in plenty of 
time for Christmas, fresh 
as the day it was cut. 


Send us the names and 
addresses of your friends, 
that you would like to put 
on your greeting card, and 
$2.00 for each box that you 
order 


Send your order in NOW 


to 


ERIC S. FROST 
Box 405, Nanaimo, B.C, 
Canada 


jones P. Marino 


President 


American Dictating Machine Co., Inc. | 


SYS ...+0. 


Ti hen me 
Rotarian, we were amazed to find that 


our first ad brought in more leads at 


PSS COSI 


than any other publication we 


d before. 


We with a national product, requiring 


onsumers familiarity in order to create 


demand for it, found the tremendous | 


pulling power of The Rotarian gets re- 


sults at lower cost. 


We are completely satisfied with The 
R acta ae ee 
volartan and are gwing u a prominent 


spot in our future advertising plans.” 


For more details write: 


THE ROTARIAN 


1600 Ridge Ave. e Evanston, Illinois 
345,784 Net 
Paid ABC, June, 1957 
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Circulation: \ verage, 
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were introduced to The 





Your Letters 


[Continued from page 2] 


in number, one for each country. These 
were all from Greater Winnipeg. They 
were asked to contact their opposite 
number out of town, to ascertain if 
the students were being trained, and to 
assist in this training where possible. 
At the time of the Assembly it was 
then their duty to attend all assembly 
and meetings and to guide their 
two students to the best of their ability. 
They were not to participate in any 
way but only to provide guidance. This 
innovation was of major importance 
and proved to be success. 

One of the two representatives from 
each country spoke once at the General 
Assembly with the exception of a few 
major countries whose representatives 
spoke twice. It was laid down that the 
representative did not speak at 
the General Assembly should lead his 
delegation at the bloc meetings. In this 
way, all students were given a chance 
to express themselves. The bloc meet- 
ings were another innovation and pro- 
vided the opportunity for discussion 
and exchange of ideas. They proved to 
be at least as the General 
Assembly meetings and were necessary 
to the aim of making this Model U. N. 
Assembly an educational experience of 
value. 

Education was the aim. 
education was the resuvlt. 


bloe 


a great 


who 


valuable 


as 


We feel that 


Re: ‘Glacier Park 

By Everett W. HILL, Senior Active 

Past President, Rotary International 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

I was very much surprised, as well as 
disappointed, when I turned to page 7 
of THe Rorarian for September and 
found that you are evidently not aware 
of the name of Glacier Park. It is 
“Waterton-Glacier International Peace 
Park.” This name is carried, and has 
been carried for years, on all publicity 
concerning this park, which is the only 


international peace park in existence. 


This name was adopted by the Parlia- | 


ment of Canada and the Congress of the 
United States. This came about through 


the efforts of Rotarians of Alberta, Can- | 


ada, and Montana, U.S.A. 

If our Magazine would give more heed 
to this activity of the Rotarians 
tioned, the correct name might be known 
world-wide and be an inspiration to Ro- 
tarians of other countries to establish 
like parks or centers where men of bor- 
der nations might meet in a common 
brotherhood and form friendships which 
would be lasting. 


Footnote on Aid to Students 

From Ivan ALLEN, Sr., Hon. Rotarian 

Office Outfitter 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Because of the many queries we re- 
ceive about the Rotary Educational 
Foundation of Atlanta, Inc., a project 
which ties in with the one under which 
Olof G. Tandberg studied in the U.S.A. 
[see I Was That Swede, THe Rotarian 


men- | 


1035 Thompson Lane 


| (0 Deep Blue Four-in-hands 


THE PERFECT 
GIFT FOR 
BUSINESSMEN‘ 


(OR YOURSELF) 


Over 10,000 delighted users have gained 
extra hours of precious time with 
MEMOGENDA, the uniquely different 
work organizer. Duties, ideas, assign- 
ments, engagements, are entered on the 
right hand page, explanatory notes on 
the left. 


No more dependence on loose memos 
which may be lost, inadequate desk 
calendars, treacherous memory No 
more worries about neglected duties, 
lost opportunities. Constant survey of 
the day’s work speeds the job, avoids 
strain, conserves time. 


No-Risk Offer. Send $3 for Executive 
MEMOGENDA ($30 doz.) —96 pages, 
8% x 11”, with flexible leather-like 
cover. Full refund if it isn’t the best 
investment you ever made and the 
nicest gift for friends the gift of 
time, most valuable asset of active men. 


KANO LABORATORIES 


Nashville 11, Tenn. 


Kobus 
Cichhos 
Ti 


An ideal 
Christmas 
Gift 


A handsome tie of 

pure dye Charvet silk. 

Finely fashioned by 

our custom crafts- 

men. Small blue and 

gold Rotary emblems are 

actually woven into the 

body of the fabric. In two 

background colors: Red and deep blue. 
Truly a distinctive symbol of Rotary af- 
filiation. The ideal gift. Four-in-hands 
$3.50 each. Bows $2.50 each. 
—----—-—---—-------7 
G. S. HARVALE & Co. | 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. i 


Please send: 
“] Deep Blue Bows | 


OC) Red Four-in-hands —] Red Bows 





for October], may I offer a bit of ex- 
planation? 
It was 35 years ago that a student 
F loan fund was established with $6,800 
NOT SOLD ee ‘ as the initial stake. Since then it has 
IN STORES grown to $123,000. A large part of the 
fund is at all times loaned out to stu- 
dents, the rest of it being invested in 
sound securities. The earnings to date 
ae have amounted to $109,300, but the 
pee ig ny mesg more important fact is that the fund 
ica's Little Switzerland has come to the aid of nearly 1,400 stu- 
eee rey HP sah dents in distress, to whom $448,500 has 
cheeses, handsomely packaged: June-cured been loaned. All but 3.5 percent of the 
Swiss, Sharp Aged Cheddar, Old-fashioned amounts loaned has been repaid. 


Brick, Golden Port Salut, Aged American : ' 
and Blue cheese. Mailed direct to your friends At the time the fund was established 
and you. Unconditionally guaranteed there were almost no sources of loan “Tronic, isn’t it? My grocery order is 
— -_ 9 . . 4 . " > «a > > 
Peck 8 Je. PARTY PACK. (4 pn Di ‘ money available to medical students, light because my son has a crush on 
1 tb. 5 oz del. $2.85 Many young people simply could not get your daughter and isn’t very hungry! 
Send for FREE book in color — from home sufficient money with which ‘Here’s What I Did’ 
“Gifts of Perfect Taste’’ to defray the cost of a long and expen- 





Says FREDERICK PHILLIPS 


* sive medical education. Thus the cre- ‘ 
THE SWISS COLONY . ._ a , ; Honorary Rotarian 
55 Cheese Row, EEE a ation of a source of aid to medical stu- - 2 
ee ' ; : Floor-Machine Distributor 
: ; dents was a godsend to a great number 


of them. Two hundred and fifty of bs uffalo, she : oe ‘ol t hat 
. . ny particular cas 3 rhe 
them have borrowed from the fund, n my particular Case, % is not wha 


and their rate of payment has placed would I do, but what I did do [see /f 


WANT TO BE THE medical graduates at ‘the top of our re- You Were This Father—What Would 


You Do?, Tue Rorarian for September]. 


73 38 payment list. 4 
MCS HAPPY | pe aoe bb , =e —— I did not do what Judge Lang, of Strat- 
Y Thirty-five years ago Georgia was : . 


, . one pal ford, Ontario, said he would do: tell the 
largely an agrarian State. The Trustees ssi » ae : a ee 


SANTA CLAUS? of the Educational Foundation saw that P°!}°°- 
At 14 our boy was given charge of a 


great economic good could come from ; ligtribut! 3 He did 

, , ‘é aper-distril x district. , 
COULD BE, IF YOU REMEMBER || educating a considerable number of 104! paper-listributing district. He di 
~ lg boys and girls from Georgia farms. Over ‘°° Well that the paper gave him a dis- 
CITRUS FRUITS AS _ CHRISTMAS st ath ag Reagte trict in which it was having a great deal 
GIFTS TO YOUR the ten years following the way was oubl Tt veg cette 
EMPLOYEES, || opened to as many as 233 of them to 9 es gage ona ne 

I s ; re stealing: y i 
AND FAMILY. study agriculture, animal husbandry, ta in sen rp oo 4 we Arey a Pe 
iene wR okenh idines dairying, horticulture, forestry, home f : ne Sen :: ie a ee li 8 
bad o< . . . . IS rs they re stez y 
Deluxe Basket, $8.25 economics, and the like. A recent in- FOR CORRCENSSS, WES Lay Ware Seas 
delivered contains a ts ‘ EER AS : from customers and noncustomers alike 
variety of fruit and a quiry into the present performance of z 

After a few days of dealing with the 


b select f jell- N95 
ge oe ogg Fgh these 233 men and women showed that ; : 

Many boys of this district, our boy (we'll call 

him A) told us the sort of mess he was 


poate Aw ha most of them have done well. 
are county agents, school superintend- : 1) led trinket f 
wt ihdeo "RR , n and handed me a trink , * car 
Pp & G “4 ents, foresters, and teachers of home “= . id en : , ve atten ; 
: , e said, “Il can get you anything you 
“ " economics. One of them who spent a ah, : * 
Florida's Responsible Fruit Shipper year working and living in the home of W@™t.-.a pair of fog lamps, anything.” 
a 2 G , 4 2 : 
COCOA, FLORIDA = Withiele # Mery Cc .. We could tell he almost admired the 
OUR 324TH YEAR OF SERVICE a ens 1 fal mes is now OPREISSIOme I 
of Agriculture for the State of Georgia. 
—e From this venture in educational aid 


methods of these fellows. 

I pointed out to A the danger, and 
NEW ADDRESS? Please send it has stemmed the Georgia Rotary Stu- “0 re a of neving ae oo - wed 
NE i ISS? ¢ ‘ ‘ ealing: als ; d , . 
along with old label from mag dent Program, under which Olof Tand- ©©4""8S- th ect fs a if se Boag! 
azine cover, to The Rotarian, 1600 berg was one of the 152 young people pe sent remaits Oo we ay re paged 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois to be brought from other countries to ditions, ~— be condone or take yates oe 
Allow 30 days for change. study in colleges in Georgia. them. A saw the light at once, but asked 

: , one favor: could he bring one of these 

boys home to dinner someday? He said 
4 2 this boy was the most successful thief 

GUARANTEE: Our Mail Order customers get only AA1 SOLID Pecan meat. in the bunch, but he was at heart a good 
#2, 3 and 4 grades sold to Jobbers at competitive prices in advance on contract. secayths 1, € was at heart a goot 
boy. We consented (when alone I told 


WHY BUY OLD STALE PECANS WHEN YOU CAN BUY : 
my wife to put away everything that 


was loose). The day came. I heard the 
FRESH 1957 CROP boys talking and went to meet them. 
A introduced me, and I expected the 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS AND PACKERS OF THE DEEP SOUTH other lad to say, “’lo.” But wait! This 


Excellent GIFTS, Money Reiser for wrongs and Home Use little crumb from the slums placed his 
THRIFT BOX—2# Jumbo Halv ere e o:g ee left hand behind him, bowed, and said, 


FANCY GIFT ROUND PLASTIC BOX-—2 4 Jumbo Halves sceveeven ae “ ’ 7 . hi hk ade . 
SAMY BOK=<88 Broken Halves and waecs es Se ee How do you do, Mr. F hillips? Our 
COLORFUL MEXICAN FIESTA BASKET—5# Whole Pecans..... 6.00 Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s 
CARTON—5# Whole Pe e° 660 ceseum enna’ See “o17) ave > ‘tter 
CARTON—104 Whole Pi : i vb . 500 could not have done better 

We knew that kid was a thief. We 
ECONOMY CELLOPHANE BAGS for roy “eel and Money Raiser knew where some stolen goods were 
































Sarge Mammoth Whole Halves Broken Halves and Pleces stored. We did not tell the police. Our 


25—i1z Bags $ 37.50 25—12 Bags oP ainda ° $ 35.00 2 
50—1# Bags 74.00 50—1# Bags ...... . 69.00 boy made somewhat of a pal of him. 
00— sags —Iliz# Bags 7 .00 ah aw ‘ Pp 3 > 
100—1# Bag BA6.09 100-—1# Bag £166 Today that little thief is a definite suc- 
All prices prepaid. Remittance with order. Satisfaction Bi arante os or return for refund. These are : ; . 
duced prices and no rebat yecan orders are processed as received. cess as a businessman. Would it have 


Send us your Gift List, ond ‘cud, ona NY a di 2U toda: this new cro : " , 
——. we will ship irect. RUSH mney a s happened with a police record? 


DEEP SOUTH PECAN co., DEPT. DSR, BILOXI, MISSISSIPPI We know there are times when the 


i police are the only answer. We know 
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there are times when a boy must have 


his ribs kicked in. But let us be sure a | } ROTARY HUNDREDS 
they are the only methods left. ROAD SIGNS | OF ID o 


; ; k hed in brilliant Du 
Re 7G rand Canyon \ ational Park Pont Dulux Baked Enamel 
Colors on Heavy Gauge 


By JoHn S. McLaucuuin, Park Supt. Steel 


President, Rotary Club ‘SF ab 29” diameter with rectan- BRONZE 


nd ¢ anyon, Arizona 4 oe ee Se | PLA 
Rotary Club of Grand Canyon Single faced and double QUES 
was delighted with the cover of THE | faced models FREE illustrated brochure 

RoOTARIAN for September showing Fred oo pce fen i) smart ootte Sroshure — 
Ragsdale fine color transparency of the er pant Ga, aeose Fer sronty, med 


Grand Canvon of the Colorado River in A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY | rolls, memorials, markers. for Grochure 8. 
Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona. f Z2E TABLET f 
We are a little unhappy, however, re- 
garding the Editors’ comments on page 
Perhaps we should say our hurt feel- 
mostly from what they did not 
than what they did. May we 

i ir attention to the following: 
The Rotary Club of Grand Canyon 
meets every Friday at 12:15 P.M. in the 
Canyon Room, E! Tovar Hotel. As we 
meet, we look out over the very scene 
depicts. A major portion of 
Canyon of the Colorado River 
in the Grand Canyon Nation- 
nd our Club has the distinction 


cS ee eee BERMUDA UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


29 national pai 





MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 








Dept. 45, 150 West 22 St.. New York 11 








PAGET—BERMUDA COTTAGES. Beautifully furnished 1-2-3 


ference, it co well be con- bedroom housekeeping cottages in choice locations. From 
$185/month Nov.-Mar. only. Write for booklet. ALABAMA 


rough reference to the “invita- BIRMINGHAM—OINKLER-TUTWILER. 400 rooms. Direc- 
i 


tion Dinkler Hotels. Excellent Service Ira Patton, Vice 
and Mgr. Moderate rates RM Wednesday 12:3 


nside of the front cover” 


Ee 
rand Canyon is in Texas— The CASTLE HARBOUR Hotel . ee 


. ~omplete 
great State has its Dallas, and Bermuda's most luxurious are te beach, all ARIZONA 
180 


ne 


a “4 os, largest 
Colorado River! The Editors sort c-, ” PHOENIX—HOTEL WESTWARD HO. 500 rooms and patio 
Manager suites Completely air-conditioned Patio pool, resort 


king about the “U.S.A. South- spor a eee F Bobi. ss were © b— WILLA) AM 3B. atmosphere, mid-town location. RM Friday noon 
. ,T beautiful cole Avenu ° 
ather than Texas, but that For 500_ 5th i, Pail. 
OLFE, Rep.. Cleve.. Miam 
) energetic Texans from claim- bo Y.. aiso Boston, Chi., “* GEORGIA 


. Toronto. ATLANTA—DINKLER PLAZA HOTEL. 400 rooms of 
rand Canyon we hasten to comfort in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. ¢ 
1 

ord straight, because Arizona 


Fowler, V.P. and Mgr. Moderate rates. KM Mon., 
) resist the clain CANADA ILLINOIS 


Seneseseee tea HOLIDAY HOUSE. Overlooking 
Bracebridve Fa s with private bath and telephone 


1 Thanks. Jo What we don’t A delightful aout to stop overnight or longer 
maha ge many Pasco HOTEL SHERMAN 
yusly delight and appall our CUBA 


nce Readers who want still CHICAGO 


ation on the uniquely situated 
hospitable Rotary Club of the More for Your Vacation Dollar HEADQUARTERS-—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
jon should turn back to The Rim HAVANA 
} y for over pate Sere years 


el, THE Rorarian for Septem- ° 
Hotel nacional de Cuba Kinpenen a on dcentem, 12:10 


Lee Ratezenatinestas Notas pa 

, > Swimming pools, cabana club, glamorous dining, 
Train Ou nm Manage r dancing and entertainment, tennis, tropical gardens, 
Says Maury G. FADELL. Rotarian patios, ee —_— sea views, gracious service 


and man en Gcnee hhiiiitin EVANSTON ILLINOIS 


Director, Employment Agency RM Thurs. 12:30 Managing Director 


South Bend, Indiana 
The Four-Way Test can possibly be ENGLAND CRRINGI Se at 


expanded to come up with an answer to 


Oli« 
seorge 
2:30 




















sOoUuTH Nenrnevars— Serer REMBRANDT. One of Lon- 
nect » » . Oo 4 Jon's t favored otels Man bedrooms ith rivate 
the question introduced in You Are the | sane met Sree Oe meee cam tan. Tee 
Retailer—What Would you Do? [THE 
R f 4 by agg oe ama arg ~~ Rae mm pees me 
AN ( y S > y me nearly a vedrooms wi riva 
LOTAI fOr 4 ugust ] It seems to me baths ’ dear’ Rotary Club meets 1:00 Thursday. 
that one the basic requirements of a 
Rotarian is similar to the requirements MEXICO KANSAS 


of those who cut down our forests: to WICHITA—HOTEL ALLIS. Wichita’s Distinguished Hotel 
100% air-conditioned Loop location 350 guest rooms. 


plant new seedlings. Just as the golfer f} hyvan Hole Snlitt Television available. M. E. Lambert, Mgr 

replaces his divots, just as the fisherman } : 4 

throws back undersized fish, so shouldn’t ; iets res LOUISIANA 

we, as businessmen, atter . n- ; ADIT o f T NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
e, a in men, attempt to replen > cuenta. Direction Dinkier Motels Bawin Gouset. or 

ish the manpower market? Manager. Moderate rates. RM Wed., 12:15 


My point is simply this: Rather than OHIO 


offer the position to an employee of a 
‘ , ; . CINCINNATI—SHERATON-GIBSON Cincinnati’s largest 
competitor, how much better it would 1006 rooms with television, Restaurant and 650 rooms 


: air-cond Thomas Corcoran, Gen. Mgr RM Thurs 12:15 
be if he had been training his own men. SINGAPORE 
The original druggist has been expand- 
ing: wh mn: } : CATHAY HOTEL. 150 air-conditioned bedrooms in th TENNESSEE 
ing not expansion In Nis personnel heart of Singapore City Tele shame and private bath, MEMPNIS— NOTE. PEABODY. ‘‘The South's Finest—one of 
9 , 8s sa8 European and Chinese restaurant Cable (Cathayrest.) America’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown location 
department too? Whose responsibility ” 


est. 
air- ~conainioned. RM Tues., 1 15. Thomas J. McGinn, Mer 
the training of new men? Why SWITZERLAND 
houldn’t the expander train his own? a 
ST. MORITZ—KULM™M HOTEL. t we bath from $4.50. DALLAS—HOTEL BAKER. Preferred address mm Dallas 
¥ 


If, however, he doesn’t want to train Am. wo. bath from $8.50. Rotary Club meets in winter: Drive-in Motor Lobby. Completely air-cond. TV in guest 
Tues, 12:15 Anton R. Badrutt, Gen. Mgr. rooms. 700 rooms. F. J. Baker, GM RM Wed 12:00 
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Champagne 
Basket DeLuxe 


$1650 


Add 10% west of 
ississippi River) 


TASTY 
PLEASURE AT CHRISTMAS 


The answer to your gift 
problems to customers, 
employees, and friends... 
a selection of Florida’s 
famous Indian River Fruit. 
Write today for colorful 
brochure and information on 
quantity discounts. 


VICTORY GROVES | 


ROCKLEDGE, FLORIDA 
“We Grow The Fruit We Ship” 








IF YOU WANT 
EXTRA MONEY 


Obtain A Franchise 
Now For The Sale 
in Your City of 


BENSON'S SLICED 
OLD HOME 
FRUIT CAKE 


A Planned 
Community Service 


You will enjoy the praise of 
many organizations and 
ness leaders in your community 
by selling the VERY BEST 
Sliced Fruit Cake you ever 
tasted. Make a $1 on each cake 
and SAVE your customers a $1. 


busi- 


Phone, Wire, or Write Today 


BENSON'S 


Box 71, Athens, Ga. 


his own men, then why not call a repu- 
table private employment agency and let 
it do the original screening in a profes- 


sional manner? 


Shall Not Covet Clerk 
Says N. D. MAtiya, Rotarian 
Electrical Consultant and Contractor 
Visakhapatnam, India 

I see no problem in the situation de- 
scribed in You Are the Retailer—What 
Would You Do? [THe Rotarian for Au- 
gust]. 

I believe in being a Rotarian without 
compromising my ideals and strictly 
adhere to The Four-Way Test. It is so 
naturally simple to be a Rotarian. The 
so-called “problems” arise only when 
selfishness creeps into our everyday 
life and clashes with ideals and prin- 
ciples. 

Thou shalt not covet thy 
wife nor his store clerk Jim. 

When I need an assistant, I shall ad- 
vertise for one. If Jim happens to apply 
and is found tops among the applicants, 
I shall select Jim and one other next 
best. Then I shall offer the job to Jim 
on condition he comes with his present 
| eee written consent and release 
and set a time limit to his joining me. 
It is up to Jim to convince his employer 
of the prospects. 

On no account shall I covet my neigh- 
bor’s clerk. 

If Jim reports with Bill Roland’s 
O.K., he gets the job, or at the expira- 
tion of the set time limit the other can- 
didate is appointed. 

If Bill is a Rotarian, he will either 
advance Jim’s prospects with him or 
convince him why he should not leave, 
him go with his blessings to a 
better job. 


neighbor’s 


or let 


Would Not Employ Jim 
Says Lotuar K. J. Pavt, 
Clothing Retailer 
Rio do Sul, Brazil 

Would I hire a competitor’s employee 
to act as an assistant manager of my 
expanding firm? [You Are the Retailer 
—What Would You Do?, THe Rorarian 
for August]. Indeed not! I would not 
employ him even if he offered me his 
services. Good relations between com- 
petitors ought to be cultivated with the 
utmost care, and I don’t think hiring 
another man’s staff away from him is a 
way to do it. 

Such action on my part would, in my 
opinion, offend my competitor, which 
could easily result in the creation of 
prejudice against me. I believe I would 
be doing something morally inadvisable 
and materially very dangerous. 


Rotarian 


Ladies and Gentlemen 


His words rush forth in steady flow. 
At last, near. His grows 
weaker. 


end’s voice 


I must confess I, too, am faint. ... 
He's merely introduced the speaker! 
—MariE DAERR 


2 BEDROOM FLORIDA 
RETIREMENT HOME 


$9950." 


Pe Rm oe ork sh 


includes 70’x115’ lot 100% 
2 miles south of 


*Price 
Retirement Colony... 
St. Augustine Beach . between high- 
way AIA and Atlantic Ocean .. . Ocean 
view from every homesite . . . Mortgage 
available $6000 and up. Write for free 
photo folder! 


ST. AUGUSTINE BY THE SEA 


P. O. BOX 1953 RN, ORMOND BEACH, FLA. 





Are You 
Listening? 


By RALPH G. NICHOLS & LEONARD A, STEVENS 


A must for the communications industry, 
business, salesmen, educators — anyone 
who wants to use the 40% to 80% of 
his work day devoted to listening in the 
most effective way possible, or to make 
sure what he has to say is heard. A first 
book on an important subject never be- 
fore studied so intensively. $3.75 


31 


Fortunes 
priced 
vested in 
share) in 
$12,300 by 
portunities. 








A McGRAW-HILL BOOK 


~ LOW-PRICED | 


STOCKS 


hidden in low- 
stocks. For example, $1300 in- 
Venezuelan Petroleum ($13 a 
1952 would have grown to over 
1956! Don’t miss today’s op- 
Send $1 now for list R-11 of 
31 Low Priced Stocks selected by our 
analysts as the most promising. At same 
time, receive month's trial of time-tested 
Dow Theory Forecasts. Act today! New 
readers only. Money back guarantee. 


DOW THEORY FORECASTS 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 Illinois 





sometiines lie 





For the Program Maker—the 1956 Index to THE 
ROTARIAN will be a convenient reference help. 
Order yours today, it’s free, from THE ROTAR- 
IAN, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Iilinois. 


JAPAN-HAWAII 
ROTARY TOUR 


APRIL 1958 °* 30 DAYS — $1798 
4th ANNUAL YEAR 
One week of springtime in Hawaii and three 
weeks of cherry-blossom time and the World's 
Trade Fair in Japan. Optional extensions to 
Hong Kong, Bangkok, Bali, Manila, and around 
the world. Price includes airplane round trip 
between West Coast and Japan, hotels, meals, 
sightseeing, tips and an extensive Rotary social 
schedule. For full details, write to: 


HOWARD TOURS 
578 Grand Ave. + Oakland 15, Calif. 





- 
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About the Rotary Foundation 


ry 
! HE story of The Rotary Foundation In 1947 The Rotary Foundation began 
ts. One is its 40 years of awarding another type of fellowship for 
an idea based on perform- research work in the medical, social, 
eat educational service to’ scientific, and educational fields. Also 
ts present place of im- for one year, its purpose is to enable 
Rotary’s world-wide pro- qualified persons in these fields to study 
an Ohio’ in another country new methods and 
id sident of the Inter- techniques yet undeveloped in their own 
ociation of Rotary Clubs in lands. To date, 15 of these Research 
t the idea into words, say- Fellowships have been awarded at a 
eminently proper that we cost of $47,954. Applicants for these 
t endowments for the pur- awards are proposed by the Rotary 
good in the world in char- Clubs of the communities in which the 
onal, and othe 1venues of students live. 
ervice.” Other funds have been spent for 
rt of the Foundation story varied worth-while services, some con- 
siastic support it has had tinuing and some discontinued. These 
ies to have—from Rotary include relief for war-affected Rotarians, 
Rotarians everywhere. On their widows, or their children; the 
is a pictorial account of promotion of Boys and Girls Week; sup- 
Pennsylvania Rotarians re- port of the Rotary Institutes of Inter- 
promote the Foundation national Understanding; aid to prison- 
more. On page 22 is news’ ers of war and displaced persons; and 
Foundation Week, No- many other accomplishments of tangible 
when Rota! Clubs in effect in furthering better understand- 
ix continents plan to give ing and friendly relations among na- 
tion to the Foundation at tions. 
meetings In all, an investment of nearly 2% 
four decades of the Foun- million dollars has been made to help 
Clubs, Rotarians, and secure the conditions upon which a last- 
contributed more than 5 ing peace can be based. The Rotary 
s to it. How much of this Foundation program of granting Fel- 
een spent? What has it been lowships for advanced study to carefully 
ropmost among the expendi- selected college graduates has proved to 
been that for the Rotary Foun-_ be a positive approach to the problem 
ships, the No. 1 activity of of peace. It is no longer an experiment; 
tior Here are the figures’ it is an established means for helping 
wships granted since the men and women the world around live 
Fellowships Amount understanding and goodwill. A few 
$ 39,877 years ago a Rotary Foundation Fellow 
94,929 of England, in stating his opinion of the 
138,134 program, termed it “a direct route to- 
214,484 ward the goal of closer international 


n: and grow in an atmosphere of mutual 


227,803  codperation.” 

281,641 To extend their opportunities in Inter- 
265,764 national Service through The Rotary 
257,386 Foundation, Rotarians are working to 
252,585 increase support of it within the Rotary 


290,126 circle and outside it. They know that 
335,600 the needs of the Foundation are greater 
—— today than ever before. They know that 
953 $2,398,329 a Fellowship grant now costs more than 
Fellowships have gone to it did when the program started, be- 
206 women whose fields of cause tuition, travel, and living expenses 
inged from agriculture and have increased considerably. They know 
ninistration to the social that as more Fellowships are granted 
theology. Political science each year the greater must be the ex- 
is on international rela- penditures. And, finally, they know that 
list of studies, with en- to be able to make these expenditures, 
erature, and education fol- regular contributions in increased 
at order Rotary Fellows amounts are needed. Everywhere Ro- 
have come from tarians are working toward that goal 

ve studied in 42 nations. in their Clubs and communities. 


in 
leadership, and in 
OtalY Zaeee 


more of these basic 
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-— REMINDO —_ 


Three-Way Calendar 


© Meeting Day Remind © Hend 
Membership Plaque * Useful Calendar 





REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bossed bronzoid back. Size 8" x 13". Back- 
ground finished in wood grain walnut. Em- 
blem enameled in official colors. ‘MEETS 
TODAY" printed in heavy red type on every 
club meeting day throughout the year 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 


Singie 2 
Lots of 2-25, each ‘ 2 
Lots of 26-50, each ‘ - 2 
Lots over 50, each 2 


Add 40c postage for single calendar. 
Refill pads available each year. 
Available for Dec. 1 Delivery 





RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, ill. 











vu 
sv vv 
'rReereoer 


Gives you @ clear 
view to rear and 
sides of 170 a 
safety device well 
worth having on 
every boat, par- 
ticularly if you 
tow water skiers 
or aquaplaners in your wake. A beautiful $7 95 
heavy-duty metal mirror only. . . postpaid S 








MARINE SALES yinnct 2° Mion 








QUICKLY FOLD 
or unos 77/7700 
FOR 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 


STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO 


148 S. 34th St.. Milwaukee 46. Wis. DeprF* 








SAIL __s 
ADRIATICA Line 


the Luxury way | 
to the Near East 


On your way to the Near East visit Italy 
... then sail on a luxurious Adriatica Line 
ship and enjoy Italian service and cuisine 
all the way. This fall the magnificent new 
Ausonia joins the Adriatica Fleet 

Convenient connections from Italian 
ports to Egypt, Lebanon, Cyprus, Israel, 
Dalmatia, Greece and Turkey . . . special 
cruises to Egypt. 


ADRIATICA. 
LINE 


For reservations and information 
see your TRAVEL AGENT or 


* * 
Italian Line 
General Agents 
Battery Park Bidg., 24 State St., New York 4, N.Y 
Telephone: Digby 4-0800 








Clear your desk for action 
with this CURMANCO 
LETTER SORTER 


Saves time 
Clears 3 


Invites actior 
ir desk. Handle 
fies Distr t 


Minn, 


CURRIER MFG. CO., St. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 


Paul 8D 





publication, higher royalty, nationa! distributi 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC 
Atten. MR. TERRY 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N. ¥ 











Gift Hint 


THE ROTARIAN BINDER 


An ideal gift suggestion that 
will prove useful to every sub- 
scriber to THE ROTARIAN. 
Easy to operate, strong and dur 
able, with a handsome deep biue 
burlap-grained Kingscraft cover, 
it will make an attractive addi- 
tion to any library. 

The price is $4 delivered in the 
United States; $4.50 in other 
countries. Order by name—THE 
ROTARIAN BINDER—from: 


THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
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HO 


WHEN RotTaRIAN R. NEWTON SNEDEN, 
the head of a savings and loan associa- 


tion of Bergenfield, New Jersey, was a 
boy, he started collecting military signs 
and symbols. It became a lifetime hobby 


thich he describes below. 

W ORLD WAR I was in the headlines 
when I was a boy, and everywhere you 
looked there was evidence of the conflict. 
Posters, all 
kinds—these caught my youthful fancy 
and I began collecting them. We lived 
near Camp Merritt, New Jersey, where 
soldiers arrived and departed by the 
thousands. This gave me many opportu- 
nities to obtain various trappings for my 
collection. That was 40 years ago, a span 
that includes a second world rand my 
own participation in it. 

I was a rifleman with the 36th Infantry 
Division, an outfit that action in 
Italy, France, Germany, and Austria, and 
whenever I could I picked up items on 
the battlefields for my collection and sent 
them home. Many of these souvenirs 
were obtained from prisoners taken in 
combat, and they are the items that 
mean the most to me personally. They 
were obtained the hard way. They in- 
clude such equipment as ammunition 
belts, canteens, a whistle, a steel helmet, 
flags, a bayonet, and several hats. 

The collection also includes more than 
100 buttons used in World War I to pro- 
mote campaigns for Liberty Loans, the 
Red Cross, the Salvation Army, and war 
saving stamps. have 112 copies 
of pictorial the New York 
Times, each containing photos and ar- 
ticles on World War I. A large part of 
the collection consists of the 
kind used during both World Wars to 
encourage enlistments, to keep bond buy- 
igh level, and to state the 
which the war being 


buttons, stamps, photos of 


saw 


I also 
sections of 


posters, 


ing at a h 
causes for was 
waged 

One poster led to an interesting dis- 
covery of historic military significance. 
A World War II piece, it shows a band of 
Revolutionary War soldiers in the back- 
ground, with a formation of U. S. Army 
infantrymen of 1943 marching across the 
front. Visible on one of the latter is the 
American flag in the form of a small 
band on the soldier’s coat Upon 
first noting this, I thought it inaccurate 
because U. S. soldiers neve! 
wearing this type of flag patch in Amer- 
Later, as an infantryman in the 
invasion of France, I thought of the 
poster and its armband flag, for on the 
en of the U. S. were 
bands depicting the Stars and Stripes. 

Out of the Army—and more interested 
than ever in my wartime souvenirs—l 
checked on the wearing of the armbands, 
and learned that the order to wear them 
had come from the then commander of 
Allied F Lieutenant General 


sleeve 
seen 


are 


ica. 


arms of ! forces 


orces, 


Dwight D. Eisenhower. The order di- 
rected the issuance of a cloth flag, five 
inches long, to assault forces aboard the 
and to be the arm 
above the elbow. The purpose was two- 
fold: to identify American troops to 
other Allied soldiers, and to encourage 
the people of liberated countries to think 
of the American flag in connection with 
liberation and freedom. 

Actually, the 


worn on 


vessels, 


armbands were first 
worn by U. S. in North Africa, 
after that in operations in Italy, 
France, Belgium, and The Netherlands. 
It was wholly a European-theater in- 
novation; at no has 
found of the banner being worn in the 
Pacific. I wrote to General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur about it, and he replied, “Not that 


soldiers 


and 


east record been 


Wartime souvenirs make up the exten- 
sive collection which Rotarian Sneden 
has displayed at Rotary Club meetings. 


I know of.” I have also had correspond- 
about it with former President 
Truman. 

My collection of wartime memorabilia 
has been displayed at our Rotary Club 
with each one followed 


ence 


on two occasions, 
by a question period. In some instances 
I didn’t know the answers, and so I be- 
gan to correspond with military authori 
ties in a search for information. The 
facts I uncovered about the American- 
flag armbands enabled me to provide a 
special Club program on Flag Day. 
Among the hundreds of items in the 
display are two song books used in the 
First World War by American dough- 
boys. From a collector’s viewpoint, these 
are perhaps of more interest than most 
of the other items. In both of them is 
the popular wartime song K-K-K-Katy, 
written by Geoffrey O’Hara, honorary 
Pawling, New York, Rotarian. A few 
years ago when Rotarian O’Hara spoke 
at the Rotary Club of Bergenfield, | 
brought my two song books to the meet- 
ing for him to autograph. In one he 
wrote, “CHORDially yours” and in the 
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other he signed his name, “SINGcerely 
yours.” 

I’ve had a lot of pleasure from this 
hobby, and I keep adding items as I come 
across them. Incidentally, I’d like to 
add one of those American-flag armbands 
to the collection, but I’ve had no luck in 
finding one. Maybe this story will put 
track of one or 


me on the more. 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Whether 
sure to be 
a hobby 
would like 
and if you are 
of a Rotarian— 


it’s unusual or not, there’s almost 
someone in the Rotary w orld with 
interest similar to yours. If you 
to have your hobby listed below— 
a Rotarian or the wife or child 
THe Hossyuorse Groom will 
be happy to present your name in a future 
he asks is that you acknowledge 

spondence which might come your way. 
Johnson (col- 
like to hear 
hobby), 114 San- 

S.A. 


Miniature Rears: Elmer B 
miniature bears; 
Re ans with 
St.. San Francisco 4, Calif 
Small-Caliber Ammunition: 
(collects odd and small-cali- 
tion: would like to hear from 
arly interested), Box 5, St. An- 
10, U.S.A. 
Curtis Tyler III (11-year-old son of 
trade rocks, minerals, gems 
those of another country), 
Hawaii 
Christensen (wife of 
North Ter- 


would 


same 


Odd 


and 
Anderson 


Rocks: 
Rotariar vill 
from Hawaii for 
P. O. Box ¢ Kailua, 

Peneiis: Mrs. Leo J 
Rotaria collects pencils 441 

Janesville, Wis., U.S.A 
Patty Wise (15-year-old daughter 
—collects and coins of 
cou outside U.S.A wso interested in 
swimming), 717 W. Broadway, 
Webb City, Mo., U.S.A 

International Dolls: Betty Lou Pfleger 
11 daughter of Rotarian—collects 
nter ratio: al dolis; will exchange with other 
young collectors in other countries, espe- 
cially South America and Union of South 
ifrica; also interested in travel and customs, 
costumes, and religions of other people), 
Cherryville Rd., R. D. No. 2, Flemington, 
N. J.. U.S.A 

Shells: \ 
cCoTrTrespor lé ce 


ested i Burma 


stamps 


and 


year-o 


Marsh (collect hells; wishes 

with other similarly inter- 

India, West Africa, Egypt), 

McGregor St., Rockhamp Australia. 

Pais: The following have indicated 

t in having pen friends: 

Jo De Haas (12-year-old daughter of 
ires friends aged 11-13; inter- 
skating, music, reading, hik- 

ine St., Carmichaels, Pa., U.S.A 
Tan (16-year-old daughter of 

terests include collecting dolls 

reading), c/o Eng Kee Trad- 
The Philippines 
Rory Morgan (13-year-old daughter rd 

Rotaria ishes pen pals outside U.S.A 
‘ interested in art, dancing, pop- 

sewing, swimming, ptano, 

19 Ocean Rd Point Pleasant, 


Pen 
their interes 


ers 


Dianna 
Rotari« 
and postcards 


ing Co., Davao 


fennis 


gan (10-year-old ane r of Ro- 
pen pals outside S.A.; likes 


ating, ten? pi Ls. drums, 


“Another unusual feature is that all our 
employees are married ; this, of course, 
means no collections for wedding gifts.” 


NOVEMBER, 1957 


accordion, singing). 649 Ocean Rd., Point 
Pleasant, NN. J., 

Patricia Sindiaear ‘id. year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals in Southeast 
Asian countries, South America, South 
Africa; hobbies include collecting stamps, 
bottle labels, postcards; sports, car trials, 
travel, music), “Beralaba,” 15 Grange Rd., 
Frankston, Australia 

Carolyn Mullen (daughter of Rotarian— 
wishes pen pals aged 10 outside U.S.A.; in- 
terests include reading, bicycling, skating, 
dolls; Brownie Girl Scouts), 22 Gov. Andrew 
Rd., Hingham, Mass., U.S.A 

Loretta Flury (13-year- old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals outside U-.S.. 
and Canada; hobbies are piano, popular — 
sic, swimming, cooking), 617 N. Mason St., 
Mishawaka, Ind., U.S.A 

Aureo Mirafior, Jr. (16-year-old son of 
Rotarian—interests include sports, music, 
readina, dancing, ukelele, collecting stamps), 
Mira ‘Mar Hotel, Bacolod City, The Philip- 
pines. 

John H. Holmes (son of Rotarian—wishes 
pen pals in Switzerland and England aged 
13-14; interests are reading, writing, swim- 
ming, farming, model building), 409 Lin- 
coln Ave., Charleroi, Pa., U.S.A. 

Anna May Bryant (12-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—would like pen pals in Mexico 
aged 12-14; interested in sports and music), 
25 Herbert St., Blenheim, New Zealand. 

Arthur Swanson (14-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—interested in science, particularly 
astronomy, physics, mathematics; also clas- 
sical music), 154 Compton Rd., Ithaca, 
N. Y., U.S.A 

Bruce Giunta (son 
pen pals in Switzerland, 
hobbies include model airplanes, exchanging 
postcards and photographs, sports), 763 
Massachusetts Ave., Lexington 73, Mass., 
U.S.A. 


of Rotarian—wishes 
Norway, Sweden; 


Cornelia Kay Graham (9-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—would like pen pals aged 
8-12 from outside the State of Montana, 
U.S.A.), 410 Woodland Ave. Kalispell, 
Mont., U.S.A. 

Jeanne Clarke 
wishes pen pals aged 14-20 
Canada, France; interests include 
music, photography, travelling), 
Ave., Belle Vernon, Pa., A. 

Martha Rearick (11-year-old 
Rotarian—wishes to write to a 
outside U.S.A.; interested in reading, 
cooking, folk dancing, sewing), 207 
race Dr., Wichita 8, Kans., U.S.A 

Teresita G. Bernas (16-year-old niece of 
Rotarian—interests include letter writing, 
collecting stumps and school pencils), St. 
Scholastica’s College, Pennsylvania Ave., 
Manila, The Philippines. 

Claire Pearce (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—would like to correspond with Girl 
Scout in The Philippines or Australia;. in- 
terested in meres). 4007 Winding Creek Rd., 
Sacramento 21, Calif., U.S.A 

Judy Brooks (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes to correspond with other 
teen-agers who collect stamps), Box 351, 
Kincardine, Ont., Canada. 

Elaine Cadw allade r (10-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian-—wishes English-speaking pen 
pals outside U.S.A particularly British 
Isles, Scandinavia, Germany: interested in 
Scouting), 9585 Donna Dr., Baton Rouge 6, 
La., U.S.A. 

Jose Z. Ocsio (12 
ian—wishes pen pals outside The Philip- 
pines; collects tin soldiers from all coun- 
tries, stamps, postcards), 123 Quezon Ave., 
Cotabato, The Philippines. 

Selwyn Elkin (17-year-old son of Rotarian 
—wishes pen pals outside Union of South 
Africa; interested in movies, jtazz and 
classical music, dancing, sports, exchanging 

hotographs), 69, Sutherland St., Worcester, 
Binion of South Africa. 

Brenda Del Ponte (11-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—interested in stamps, postcards, 
folders from different countries and States), 
540 Sécond St., Crescent City, Calif., U.S.A 

Pierre Fourie (16-year-old nephew of Ro- 
tarian—interests include sports, modern 
music, dancing), 67, De Wet St., Worcester, 
Union of South Africa 

Om Prakash Trivedi (17-year-old nephew 
of Rotarian—collects stamps and postcards), 
3357 Main St., Mhow, India. 

Laurie Wisner (10-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interested in biological sctence, 
coins, ballet, horseback riding), 636 Parrott 
Dr., San Mateo, Calif. U.S.A. 

Denise Quonoey (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interested in sports, stamp col- 
lecting, popular music), 33 Athol St., Wagga 
Wagga, Australia. 

Caroll Sergeant (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian — interested in danc ing, popular 
music, tennis), Goliad, Tex., U.S. 

—THE HOBBYHORSE GROOM 


(daughter of Rotarian— 
outside U.3.A., 

reading, 
705 Broad 


daughter of 
Girl Scout 
sports, 
S. Ter- 


year-old son of Rotar- 





e 4-Burner Range 
« Full Size Refrigerator 
» Knotty Pine Kitchen Cabinets 


LIVE NEAR THE OCEAN 
IN BEAUTIFUL 
NEW SMYRNA BEACH! 
ce) a} 


$495 


DOWN 


Tikas 


All These Features Included 
in YOUR FLORIDA HOME 
At No Extra Cost! 


FULL PRICE 


*8495 


« Tile Bath and Sills 


© Concrete Block Construction 
e Wall Heater 

© Carport and Driveway 

¢ Landscaping 

| @ Sun Terrace 

« City Water 

City Garbage Service 

@ Lot: 50’x 150’ 

e Taxes Approximately 


TWO BEDROOM 
RANCH HOUSE 
INCLUDING 
50’ x 150 
LoT! 


FREE ! 
a Lele) 


TRAVEL 
ALLOWANCE! 


*30 per year 


Schools, Churches, Shopping 


Nearby 


« Wide 50 Foot Streets 
¢ Complete—Ready To Move In 








PARADISE BEACH HOMES, DEPT. R-11 

P.0. Box 1538 - New Smyrna Beach, Florida 

Please send me complete information about Porodise Beoch Homes 
end the Free $100 Transportation Allowonce 


NAME 





ADORESS 





city 














SPEAKERS DESK!" w¢ 0» ban. 
et tab 21” 
front x 18” high x 18” don. “Ma le 
of plywood—plain with shelf for 
papers. Can be painted r 
Stained to match furnishings 
as desired Rubber pad at 
each corner. Shipping weight 


$13.75 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
431 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago Wabash 2-2070 








DELUXE CUSHION MOUNTED 
ANY THREE LINES- 
UPTO 2%" 
REMIT $1.00 WITH ORDER 


MAIL-O-STAMP Gi-.ci3... 


RUBBER STAMP? 














BRONZE 
LAQUES 


FOR 

LESS! 
HONOR ROLLS 
AWARDS 
TESTIMONIALS 
MEMORIALS 


Our vast plant devoted ex- 
clusively to bronze ond 
aluminum tablet work gives 

unsurpassed quality ot 


TROPHIES lowes! prices 


Alse ask for complete trophy catalog with our 
wide offering of the finest values in trophies and 


prize awards. 
SIGN 


UNITED STATES BRONZE co., inc 


570 Broadway, Dept. R, N. Y. 12, N. Y. 
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My Favorite Story 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE ROoTARIAN Magazine, 1600 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
Follewing is a favorite story of 
Richard J. Fraser, a Hawthorne, 
California, Rotarian 


Three women entered my fur- 
niture store almost simultaneous- 
ly. A young salesman walked up 
to the trio and asked one of then 
if he could be of help. She 
quired about a certain make 
furniture, and when the salesm: 
told her he was sorry but that 
did not handle it, she 
him and she and ons 
women walked out. Thinkins 
three women were shopping 
gether, the salesman turned < 
leaving the third woman 
tiently tapping her 
dering why he did 
her. After walking 
back in the stor 
around and, seeing 
tened back to the 
blurted out an apolog 

“I’m sorry, madar 
“but I thought you 
gether.” 

She looked 
ment before she 
man,” she replied 











Part of Thanksgiving 
How many words can you m f1 


lla Ke 


the letters contained in “Thanksgivi 


Day” which will answer the fo 
definitions? 

1. A helper. 2. An insect 
goat. 4. Hindrance. 5. Damp 
7. Cattle feed. 8. Benevolent 
10. A color. 11. Vehicle 12 
13. Tickets. 14. To wv 
ernor. 16. Horse. 17 
To tingle. 19. A crowd 


This quiz was submit 
Marshall, of Hamden, Co: 


Identify these words o 
taining the word “white 
1. Wave with a crest 
Lime and wate! 
Salaried workers 
Sign of cowardice 
A useless article 
Presidential mansi« 
Pardonable untruth 
8. Chicago American Leag 
| team. 
Street cleane 
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10. Signal of surrender. 

11. Government publication. 

12. Poor whites. 

This quiz was submitted by Isabel Wil- 
liams, of St. Clair Shores, Michigan. 

The answers to these quizzes will be 
found in the next column. 


eS 


“Bobby,” said the teacher sternly, “do 
you know that you have broken the 
Eighth Commandment by stealing 
James’s apple?” 

“Well,” explained Bobby, “I might 
just as well break the Eighth and have 
the apple as to break the Tenth and 
only covet it.”—Just Middlin’, MIppLe- 
TOWN, KENTUCKY. 


A new automobile can keep you 
strapped without safety belts.—Rotary 
Razz, KENDALLVILLE, INDIANA 


Trying to sell a housewife a home 
freezer, a salesman pointed out, “You 
can save enough on your food bills to 
pay for it.” 

“Yes, I know,” the woman agree 
“but you see we’re paying for our cz 
on the carfare we save. Then we’re pa} 
ing for our washing machine on the 


aundry bills we save; and we’re paying 


uner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of an original limerick selected as the 
month's limerick-contest winner. Address 
him care of The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

i oe 


This month's winner comes from Mrs. 
Charles Kerzic, wife of a Big Bear Lake, 
California, Rotarian. Closing date for 
last lines to complete it: January !5. The 
“ten best’ entries will receive $2. 


PLATTER MATTER 
A gentleman tramp on the loose 
Betriended a wandering goose 
The goose, being grateful 
Laid eggs by the plateful, 


‘TWAS EVER THUS 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for July: 
An executive, home from the “slaughter,” 
Relaxed in a tub of warm water, 
When a voice, loud and clear, 
Said, " ‘Phone for you, dear! 


Here are the ‘ten best'’ last lines: 


U.S.A.—W. F. Hali Printing Co 


for the house on the rent we’re saving. 
We just can’t afford to save any more 
money right now.”—Rotawheel, CHICKA- 
SHA, OKLAHOMA, 


It now costs more to amuse a child 
than it once did to educate his father. 
—Spokesman, HAuirax, N. S., CANADA. 


A man up in court for stealing an 
automobile was told by the judge that 
he could either have the case tried by 
him alone or before a jury of his peers. 

“What’s peers?,” asked the defendant 
suspiciously 

“Peers are your equals,” explained the 
judge. “They are men of your own class 
—your own kind.” 

“You try this case by yourself, Judge,” 
said the prisoner. “I don’t want to be 
tried by a bunch of automobile thieves.” 
—Rotary News, Quincy, ILLINOIs. 


Home Is the Traveller 
Home is the traveller 
Recalling the fun 
Of places he’s been to 
And things he has done. 


And home’s where he’s staying 
Because, while it’s true 
That travel is broadening, 
It's flattening, too! 
—May RICHSTONE 


Answers to Quizzes 

Sel} SUUM “ZI “teded a1uM “IT “Sey 
HUM ‘OL SSUIM RIUM 6 “XOS PUM '8 
a BUM “L ‘asnoH ay M “9 “jUeYdaTe 
FUUM ‘CG “AAUIBOS VUUM “F “ALCTIOO DIUM ‘E 

YSeMeUM “Z “deooWwUM “T :aLIHM TIV 
"BISIA ‘OZ ‘Sued ‘GI ‘BUNS ‘ST 
ped “LI ‘SEN “OL “URYY ‘CL “SUIS “FI ‘SSCL'ET 
ZI “SID “IL “URL ‘OL “UIeIS “6 ‘puTy ‘8 
Zz 


ueA ‘9 “yuUReG ‘Cc ‘Seus “+ ‘PIM ‘ES 


pueye“L :DNIAISSHNVH |, 4O Luvd 


ner 


The soap and the washcloth, they caught her. 
(Mrs. Joseph M. Dunn, wife of a 
Seattle, Washington, Rotarian.) 
He came out with less clothes than he 
oughter. 
(Guy Weaver, member of the Rotary 
Club of Asheville, North Carolina.) 
"Your partner's eloped with your daugh- 
ter!" 
(Clyde H. Wilcox, member of the 
Rotary Club of St. Johns, Michigan.) 
"Where's the towel?"’ he begged and be- 
sought her.” 
(John F. Ressor, member of the Rotary 
Club of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada.) 
To the guillotine he'd like to escort ‘er. 
(Mrs. Grady Cleveland, Jr., wife 
of a Eufaula, Alabama, Rotarian.) 
He said, "What! It's not for our daughter?" 
(Dalias Baxter, daughter of 
an Austin, Texas, Rotarian.) 
"I'm not going, though | know that | 
oughter.” 
(W. Lorne Durant, member of the Rotary 
Club of Brockville, Ontario, Canada.) 
She won't say, "He's not home,” like he 
taught her. 
(Loraine Murtagh, daughter of a 
Medford, Massachusetts, Rotarian.) 
And he answered it clad in his hauteur. 
(Clifford Webb, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Unadilla, New York.) 
Sighed, "For once it's not for my daughter!" 
(Celia Hunter, daughter of a Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, Rotarian.) 
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of the roving Remington? Office-riter 


2:17 P.M. At “A” the REMINGTON OFFICE- 
RITER turned out 14 business letters in record time, 
all masterpieces in printwork and spacing... and 
with up to 10 good carbons! 


3:40 P.M. Mrs. Jones carried the OFFICE-RITER 
to point “B” where she cut the clearest, sharpest 
stencils ever produced in the office. 


4:10 P.M. Mr. Smith carried the OFFICE-RITER 


to point “C” where he had been working on sales 
records. He inserted an 82” x 11” piece of stand- 
ard typing paper longways, set the MIRACLE TAB 
on the OFFICE-RITER, and in no time typed a com- 
plicated page of columns! 


5:19 P.M. The Boss, planning to type some per- 
sonal correspondence at home, walked out the door 
at “D” with the OFFICE-RITER in its handsome 
luggage-type case. 


FOR THE UTMOST IN TYPING 
VERSATILITY don’t call a detective 
... the REMINGTON OFFICE-RITER is 
your solution. It’s a completely new 
kind of typewriter that goes anywhere, 
does everything and costs so much /ess. 

Call your local Remington Dealer 
or Remington Rand Branch Office. 
See for yourself ! 

The REMINGTON OFFICE-RITER 
costs just $149.50 plus tax. Small car- 
rying charge for terms. Case extra. 


Remington. Bland 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





Rotarian Markets 


worth knowing 


é_S> 
." — 


and reaching 


Here’s a hand-picked audience 
of BUSINESS AND CIVIC LEAD- 
ERS, key executives, owners, 
partners, corporate officials, and 
directors of boards who have a 
lot to say about the actual se- 
lecting and buying of equip- 
ment, supplies, and services. In 
fact 90% of Rotarian subscribers 
have the authority to buy, select 
or approve purchases in their 
firms and 67% participate in 
planning company policies and 
programs. 
Business leaders, yes, but many 
also participate in COMMU- 
NITY OR CIVIC ACTIVITIES, 
serving on various community 
boards and on national, state, or 
local planning or governing 
' bodies. By exposing these lead- 
" ers to your advertising message, 
the purchase of your product or 
service for civic or community 
use will surely be influenced. 
In their PERSONAL LIFE Ro- 
tarian subscribers have high 
“annual incomes, sizeable real 
estate investments in homes, re- 
sort or country homes, farms 
and in income producing prop- 
erties. They definitely can afford 
x/to buy the luxuries of gracious 
living. 
Impressive sales are made 
through The Rotarian because it 
reaches business and civic lead- 
ers who formulate policies and 


7~ 


programs, approve budgets, 
_ and make {inal purchasing de- 

\cisions _Itis important too that 

The Rotarian reaches executives 

at one of/ thé lowest costs per 

page-perfthousand subscribers 

offered by any\ executive circu- 
lation magazine. Readers get | } 


more out of The Rotarian ... \ }] 
50 do advertisers. For complete / 
market facts write’ 


THE ROTARIAN CIRCULATION 


342,468 ae 
(ABC) AUDITED 


1600 Ridge Avenue 
Evanston, 11 Pan ois 





